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OBERT WYER' is important in 

social history as almost .the first of 
Englishmen to make it his chief busi- 

ness as a printer and publisher to 

EWA purvey cheap books for the uneducated. 
His < o¢tavos with their stock woodcuts and 
worn type bring high prices now, but when they 


were issued they were sold to those who could not 
afford the fairer volumes of Pynson or Grafton. 
The substance of the books is as characteristic as 
the form. Some offer the appearance of learning 
without its difficulty, some appeal to current super- 
stitions, but most are practical books, containing 
receipts, especially medical formule and directions, 
and thus appealing to the desire of Everyman to 
be his own physician and save a fee. 

Early in his career Wyer printed ‘ The gouer- 
nace of good helthe, by the moste excellent 

* Plomer, Henry R., Robert Wyer, printer and bookseller . . . 
Bibliographical Society . . . 1897. Mr. Plomer gives an inter- 


esting account of Wyer’s work, and a useful list of the books 
printed or published by him. 
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phylosopher Plutarche, the moste eloquent Eras- 
mus beynge interpretoure.’* Plutarch’s little essay 
was appropriate on such a book-list as Wyer’s. 

At the moment, Plutarch’s moral writings were 
in high repute for wisdom as to the conduét of 
life, and some of them had been introduced to the 
modern world by Erasmus and his group through 
Latin translations. Plutarch himself, in his own 
day, had been compelled to meet the arguments 
of those who believe that the ‘ philosopher’ had 
no business with medical topics, and begins his 
essay by confuting the objeétions of a certain 
truculent Glaucus who despised philosophic inter- 
meddling. Sixteenth century physicians likewise 
expressed themselves with some sharpness when 
their mysteries were taken out of the learned 
languages; and Wyer or his editor had reason for 
giving a tang to the chapter-heading: ‘ Of enuyous 
Physicyans, that wolde not have any other to the 
perfect state of helthe.” There were humour and 
force in taking weapons from the enemy’s arsenal 
and calling Plutarch from antiquity as an authority 
on the side of amateur physic. 

The translation, as the title declares, is from 
Erasmus’s Latin version. In faét, so far is the 
translator from having Greek enough to deal with 
the original, that his little Latin is inadequate to 

* The B.M. copy is No. 51 of Mr. Plomer’s list; the U.L.C. 
copy No. 52. As Miss Palmer (Palmer, Henrietta R., List of 
English editions and translations of Greek and Latin classics 
printed before 1641. . . . Bibliographical Society, 1911) indicates, 
they are of the same edition ; to Mr. Plomer’s description of the 


B.M. copy the ‘Cum privilegio’ clause, as in the U.L.C. copy, 
should be added. 
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help him through the version. He gives his style 
a very inappropriate colloquial turn, and makes 
extraordinary blunders. A man out walking with 
a few companions is asked to supper: ‘Cum paucis 
inambulantem quidam vocarat ad cenam.’ In the 
translation he becomes host instead of guest:' 
‘which [i.e. and he] desyred a man whom he 
found walkyng with smale copany to his supper.’ 
Phryne the harlot, who declared with no little 
point that many people bought filth out of ostenta- 
tion (‘. . . dixerit: a multis fecem emi propter 
gloriam’), is made to have spoken this of her- 
self:? ‘I [“emi” taken for a perfeét] have bought 
much [a multis!”] fylth and all for vayne glory.’ 
It was she, of course, who sold the filth. 

The direction is given to keep the hands and 
feet warm, because permitting the extremities to 
be cold drives the natural heat inwards, and induces 
a feverish habit of body: ‘Aiebat . . . rursus 
extremarum corporis partium frigiditatem, dum 
calorem ad interiora cogit, ceu familiaritatem 
quandam et assuetudinem febris inducere.’ In the 
English effect and cause change places:3 ‘ An ague 
or feuer causeth vtter partes of the body customably 
to be cold whé he costrayneth heate all to fle 
inwardly.” Did Wyer know how to economize in 
literary workmen as well as in paper and ink? 

But the most interesting aspect of the book is 
the way in which the printer carries out his 
promise of offering an abridgement of Plutarch in 
it;+ ‘Here haste thou the moste_ excellente 


t fol. b ii recto. 2 fol. biv recto. 3 fol. iv verso. 
4 fol. ai verso. 
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Plutarche (gentell reader) abryged and for thy most 
profyt, deuyded into chapters.” The abridgement 
promises to be exceedingly slight, for as one reads 
from page to page, not a sentence is omitted or 
condensed, though many appear in strange form. 
But suddenly, in the fifth chapter,’ the reader 
feels a more than commonly violent jolt. If he is 
following with the original, he fumbles the pages 
for a time, to perceive at length that a leap has 
been made (125 E med. to 130 F of the Greek), 
and that with a few other shorter omissions the 
translation goes on continuously to the end. The 
‘abrygement’ is achieved by simply slashing out 
a third of the original, without even making the 
sentences complete at either end of the longest 
excision. 

But, one asks himself, may not an accident have 
happened? May not some pages have been lost 
in four hundred years? In the British Museum 
copy the catchword at the bottom of fol. biv 
verso is ‘thou,’ and the first word of the next page 
is ‘Socrates.’ Could a printer have neglected to 
observe this discrepancy? The signatures are com- 
plete and in order (A-D, in fours), and the copy 
in the University Library at Cambridge is likewise 
complete and contains the same error. In the 
Bodleian copy, of another and a later edition,’ the 


* Between fol. biv verso and ci recto. 

2 Not in Mr. Plomer’s list. [Title]‘ The gouernatie/ce of good 
helthe, by the moste / excellent phylosopher Plutarche, / the most 
eloquent Erasmus / beynge interpretoure.’ | [Design.] { Thou 
wylt repent that ot came not sooner to thy hande./ ([Sig.] 
a.1./ [Colophon.] % Imprynted by me / Robert Wyer. | § Cum 
priuilegio regali, / ad imprimendum solum, [8° in 4s. A-D.] 
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discrepancy is corrected, but without giving co- 
herent meaning to the sentence which bridges the 
gap. 
The text will make the matter clear. All three 
editions end the verso of fol. biv with the same 
fragment of a sentence: ‘Therfore as ofte as any 
dayntye or gorgyous fare is sette before vs, it is 
a great prayse to abstayne,}than to taste thereof : 
remembrynge the sayenge of Symonydes, sayinge 
that he dyd neuer repent to kepe scylence, but 
ofte he was sorye that.’ The British Museum and 
Cambridge copies have the catchword ‘thou’ and 
proceed : ‘Socrates dyd saye that a daunser had 
nede of a wyde howse.’ The Bodleian copy has 
the catchword ‘thus,’ and goes on with: ‘thus 
ordereth hymselfe shall neuer fele grefe of super- 
fluyte. And after that yf thou have no space to 
walke, yet there shalbe no daunger, for nature 
herein hath ouercome all other, as it is not con- 
uenyent in a shyp or cOmon tauerne to cOmaunde 
scylence, oneles you shuld be mocked, euen so it is 
no shame at the table to moue disputacion, but it 
is shame to be afrayde of Maryners, to mocke the 
Tapsters or Hostelers, to be a gamester or maker 
of frayes. But to teache or dispute, to be exer- 
cysed in disputacion, to call to remébraunce, by 
honest thynges. Therfore Socrates dyd saye that 
a daunser had nede of a wyde howse.’ In other 
words, the sentence preceding the break is dealing 
with temperance in eating; that following the 
break with singing and argument as healthful exer- 
cise; and the later editor has tried to smooth over 
the interruption by starting the second passage a 
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little further back in the essay so as to catch up a 
sentence with a reference in it to ‘ superfluyte.’ 

The second omission (135 to 137Cc of the 
Greek text) is in the midst of a page, and occurs 
between complete sentences. 

Plainly these cuts must have been made from a 
complete translation, for it would have been im- 
possible for a translator to break off in one incom- 
plete sentence and to begin again in another; and 
equally impossible for the later corrector to have 
added the new matter in the Bodleian copy unless 
he had had it before him. Moreover, this transla- 
tion must have been printed, for a printer setting 
up from manuscript would have had no more 
reason than a writer for leaving a sentence un- 
finished ; and if he had done so he would not have 
mistaken his catchword. Following the custom 
of the day in reprinting books of the same format, 
it would have been easy for the compositor to take 
a ‘thou’ from the page before him, and to skip 
without observing the discrepancy, perhaps upon 
a hasty order from the foreman to cut out so man 
leaves. In fine, there was a crude English transla- 
tion of Erasmus’s version of Plutarch’s ‘ De tuenda 
Sanitate, printed before Wyer published ‘The 
Gouernaunce of Good Helthe,’ and this translation 
Wyer ‘abridged’ for his public in the rough and 
ready fashion indicated. Even under the lax moral 
code governing the book-publishing of that time, 
to call a Plutarch so mangled an abridgement has 
a certain impudence not without charm. Nowa 
publisher does not do such things once. Indeed, 
for a publisher seeking catchpenny cheapness the 
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outrageous ‘cutting’ of books is to this day a 
recognized practice. It would be part of the 
system of a house like Wyer’s. 

The objeé&t of the violence done is to provide 
room for medical prescriptions which occupy the 
last pages of the book. Plutarch’s name would 
give to the book tone and standing, which would be 
transferred to the ‘ Electuaryes to auoyde Coloure,’ 
and the medicines ‘to purge colde and hot 
humours’; but it was ‘something to take’ which 
Wyer’s public wanted—not a dissertation on 
hygiene. To give so much to Plutarch and so 
little to medicine was obviously not to make an 
economical division of the space; a much briefer 
extract from the essay would suffice for advertising 
purposes and leave room for the really important 
part of the book. Wyer’s ‘ Practica Plutarche’' 
contains three pages clipped out of the earlier 
translation. The first sentence is recast so as 
to look reasonable: ‘In this my retreat frende 
Plutarche gyueth me counsell to haue alwey the 
handes warme.’ From that point forward the 
errors and nonsense of the former book are faith- 
fully reproduced, with an added absurdity. In the 
‘Gouernaunce’ the speeches of an adversary of 
Plutarch are reported; in the ‘Practica’ the 
‘abridgement’ is carried so far as to omit all refer- 
ence to interlocutors, and Plutarch is made to con- 
tradict himself flatly and in the absurdest fashion. 
The room gained by cutting the Plutarch to three 
pages is utilized by printing more prescriptions 
drawn from the large stock which Wyer had on 

" No. 84 in Mr. Plomer’s list. 
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hand; and a new book is made with the most 
tradesmanlike indifference to its quality. 

A bolder and, if we may so, a more magnificent 
and successful example of the same cynical busi- 
ness methods is to be found in the ‘Compost of 
Ptholomeus.’ The book was first printed by Wyer' 
(about 1532?), was reprinted by him? (about 
1540?), was licensed to I. Colwell in 1563-4,3 and 
was alive into the early seventeenth century, having 
been licensed to Henry Gosson in 1632.4 The 
‘Compost’ has deceived the world to this day, 
being catalogued in the British Museum as a trans- 
lation of the ‘Quadripartitum,’ and entered by Miss 
Palmer+ in a non-commital way under the name 
of Ptolemy with no indication of its original. 
Now, the ‘ Quadripartitum’ is a very systematic, 
cautious, and if such a thing may be, scientific 
book of judicial astrology. It requires a good 
deal of astronomical knowledge even to be under- 
stood, demands exaét observation of the heavens 
in the carrying out of its directions, and insists 
on a careful balancing of a multitude of infer- 
ences -in the predictions of the future made under 
its guidance. The title-page of the ‘Compost’ 
looks suitable to the ‘Quadripartitum.” Ptolemy 
in kingly robes—he was traditionally supposed 
to have been a royal Ptolemy—is observing the 
stars with a quadrant, an armillary globe at his 
side; and a woman (Astronomye?) behind him is 





* No. 7 in Mr. Plomer’s list. 
2 No. 26 in Mr. Plomer’s list. 
3 ‘Stationers’ Register,’ ed. Arber, vol. v, p. 25. 


* pp. 92-3. 
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pointing to the heavens and guiding him in his 
observations. 

But when we turn to the inside of the book 
difficulties arise. Here and there are passages 
quite close to the ‘Quadripartitum’; others are 
vaguely reminiscent; still others seem to have no 
counterparts in Ptolemy’s Greek or in any Latin 
translation of it. Moreover, Wyer’s title declares 
his ‘Compost’ to be ‘from the French,’ and there 
was no French translation of the ‘Quadripartitum’' 
as yet made in Wyer’s day. The ‘Compost’ as a 
whole emphasizes the connection between the 
aspects of the stars and human health—under what 
signs to let blood, what is the proper regimen for 
spring—not so Ptolemy. The Ptolemy of the 
‘Compost’ is a devout Christian, achieving a faith 
which would have done honour to the star-led 
wisdom of the ‘ Quadripartitum.’ The Ptolemy 
of the ‘Compost’ gives rough-and-ready horo- 
scopes; the Ptolemy of the ‘ Quadripartitum’ sug- 
gests so many modifying elements that no definite 
prediction would ever seem possible under his 
cautions. Most striking of all, the Ptolemy of the 
‘Compost’ is not an impersonal savant, but a mem- 
ber of a great brotherhood, ‘these astronomiers,’ 
who are widely spread and have a fixed regimen 
of life. By-and-by a sense of puzzled familiarity 
may arise in one’s mind, and in an instant, on 


t Bourdin, N.,‘L’Vraine . . . ou la traduction des quatre livres 
des iugements des astres. . . .” Paris, 1640. ‘Quant a le mettre 
en Francois personne n’a paru iusques icy qui l’ait entrepris’ 
(preface). No bibliographical authority lists a translation earlier 
than ‘ L’Uraine.’ 
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placing side by side a passage from Wyer’s ‘Com- 


post ’ and the translation of the French ‘ Compost 
et Kalendrier des Bergiers,’ printed by Julian 
Notary in 1518, or by Wynkyn de Worde in 1528, 
the familiarity is explained and the puzzle dis- 
appears.‘ A portion of the author’s prologue will 
suffice. Differences are indicated by italics: 


From ‘THe KALENDER OF 
SHEPHERDES.’ 


As here before tyme there 
was a Sheparde kepynge Shepe 
in the feldes / whiche was no 
clerke ne had no understand ige 
of y° letterall sence / nor of no 
maner of scripture nor wrytynge 
| but of his naturall wytte & 
understadige sayd. How be it 
y'lyuynge & dyenge be all at 
y* pleasure of almyghty god. 
Yet ma may lyue by y° 
course of natur, Ixxii. yer 
or more . this was his reaso. 
And he saith as moche tyme 
as a man hath to growe in 
beaute/length/ bredeth and 
strength. So moche tyme 
hath he to waxe olde and 
feble to his ende: But the 
terme to growe in beaute / 


hyghte / and strengthe / is 


From Pro.emy’s 
©‘ Compost.’ 


Ptholomeus saythe / that 
lyuynge and dyeng is all 
at the pleasure of almyghty 
god. Yet he sayth that a 
man may lyue by the course 
of nature lxxii yere or more. 


And he sayth a/so as moche 
tyme/asaman hath to growe 
in beaute/length/bredthe/ 
and strengthe. So moche 
tyme hathe he to waxe olde 
and feble to his ende. But 
the terme to growe in beaute 
/hyghte and strength is. 


* Dr. H. Oskar Sommer (‘The Kalender of Shepherdes. . . .’ 





London, 1892) in his reprint of the Paris 1503 translation and 
Pynson’s edition 1506, includes Notary’s prologue in the pro- 
legomena, pp. 38-9, and I have depended on the text there given. 
The text of the ‘Compost’ is that of Wyer’s earlier edition. 
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.xxxvi, yere / and the terme 
to waxe olde / feble and 
weyke / and tourne to the 
erthwarde / whiche is in all 
togyder .Ixxii. yere that he 
ought to lyue after the 
course of nature. And they 
that dy befor this tyme / 
often it is by vyolence and 
outrage done to theyr com- 
pleccid and nature. But 
they that lyue aboue this 
tirme is by good regyment 
and ensygnementes/after the 
whiche a man hath gouerned 
hymself. To this purpose 
of lyuynge and dyenge the 
sayd Sheparde sayth that the 
thynge that we desyre moste 
in this worlde is to lyue 
longe /and the thynge that 
we moste fere is to dye pore/ 
thus he trauayled his vnder- 
standynge / and made great 
dylygence to knowe and to 
do thynges possyble and 
requysyte for to lyue longe/ 
hole and ioyously / whiche 
this present compost and 
kalender of Shepardes shew- 
yuge and techynge. 

q Wherfoer we wyll shewe 
you of the bodyes celes- 
tyall/and of theyr nature and 
moeuynges/and this present 
boke is named the Compost 
for it comprehendeth fully 
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xxxvi. yere. And the terme 
to waxe olde / feble / and 
weyke / #0 tourne to the 
erthwarde /whiche is in all 
togyther. Ixxii. yere/that he 
ought to lyue after the 
course of nature. And they 
that dye before this tyme / 
often it is by the violenceand 
outrage done to theyr Com- 
plexion and nature. But 
they that lyue aboue this 
terme / it is by good regy- 
ment & ensygnements/after 
whichea man hathegouerned 
hymselfe. To this purpose 
of lyuynge and dyeng 
Ptholomeus sayth that the 
thynge that we desyre moste 
in this worlde is to lyue 
long: And the thynge that 
we moste fere is to dye soon. 
q Thus he trauayled his vn- 
derstandyng / & made great 
dylygence to knowe and 
to do thyngs possyble & 
requysyte for to lyue longe/ 
hole / &  ioyfully / whiche 
this present Compost shew- 
eth & techeth. 


Wherfore we wyll shewe 
you of the bodyes Celes- 
tyall & of theyr nature & 
mouynges: & this psent 
boke is named the Compost 
of Ptholomeus / for it copre- 














all the compost / & more 
for the dayes houres / and 
moments/and the newe moones 
/ and the eclyps of the sonne 
&F the moone / and the sygnes 
that the moone is in euery daye 
/ & this boke was made 
for them that be xo Clerkes 
to brynge them to great 
vnderstandynge. He sayd 
also, y' the desyre to lyue 
longe was in his soule / 
the which alwaye lasteth / 
wherfore he wolde that his 
desyre were accomplysshed 
after his deth as afore. He 
sayd syth the soule dyeth 
nat /in her is the desyre 
to lyue longe: it shuld 
be an infallyble payne / 
nat to lyue after dethe 
as afore / for he that 
lyueth nat after his cor- 
porall deth shall nat haue 
that/that he hathe desyred; 
that is to wytte to lyue 
longe / and shuld abyde in 
eternall payne if his desyre 
were nat accomplysshed. So 
concluded the sayd Sheparde 
necessary thinges for hym 
/ and other to knowe and 
do that which appertayned 
to lyue after dethe as be- 
it. <«<¢ + + « - % 
Therfore sayth this Shep- 
arde, | wyll lyue soberly 
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hendeth trully all the Com- 
post. 


And thispresent boke is made 
for them that be of small lern- 
ynge/to bryngethem to great 
vnderstandyng. Thus Ptho- 
lomeus sayd also that the de- 
syre to lyue longe was in his 
soule / the whiche alwaye 
lasteth / wherfore he wold 
that his desyre were accom- 
plysshed - his deth as 
before. He sayde syth the 
soule dyeth nat/and in it is 
the desyre to lyue longe/it 
shuld be an infallable payne 
(nat to lyue after deth: 
as before) for he that 
lyueth nat after his cor- 
porall deth shall nat haue 
that/that he hath desyred 
(that is to wete) to lyue 
longe / & shuld abyde in 
eternall payne/if his desyre 
were nat accomplysshed. So 
concluded the sayd Pthol- 
meus necessary thynges for 
hym and other /to knowe 
and to do that whiche apper- 
tayned to lyue after deth as 
ee é¢ és * «4. 4 
Therfore sayth this Prhol- 
meus /1 wyl lyue soberly 
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with these small temporall 
gooddes that Ihesu hath 
lente me / and euer to 
exyle the desyre of worldly 
ryches and worldly worshyp. 
For they that laboureth for 
it / & haue loue to their 
goodes; And vayne wor- 
shyppes . Of it departeth 
man fro the heuenly trea- 
sour. It shetteth manes 
herte that god may not 
entre, and byldeth man a 
place of no reste in the 
lowe lande of derkenes. 
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with these small temporal 
goodes that Ihesu hath 
lende me: and euer to 
exyle the desyre of worldly 
ryches and worldly wor- 
shyp. For they that labour 
for it: & haue loue to 
theyr goods & vayne wor- 
shyppes / ofte it departeth 
man from heuenly trea- 
soure. It shytteth manes 
herte that god may nat 
entre. And buyldeth mana 
place of no rest in the 
lowe lande of derkenesse. 





In brief, ‘The Compost of Ptholomeus’ is ‘The 
Kalender of Shepheardes,’ ‘ the Sheparde,’ or ‘ that 
Sheparde” becoming ‘Ptholomeus,’ and ‘these 
Shepardes’ ‘these Astronomiers.’ The book of 
Wyer omits the table of contents, the calendar, the 
tree of vices and the punishment in hell, the means 
by which a man may lead a virtuous life and the 
garden of virtues, and contains only two of the 
five main parts—namely, ‘Physike with the 
gouernail of helthe,’ and Astrology, with physi- 
ognomy and similar subjects. From the parts 
retained it omits the decorative and charming 
portions—the woodcuts with their explanations and 
the verse. The alterations made in order to give 
verisimilitude to the substitution of astronomers 
for shepherds are few and slight indeed. ‘In 
primetyme,’ for example, ‘Shepardes kepe them 
selues metely well clothed, not ouer colde ne ouer 
hote, as with lynseywolsey, doublettes of fustian, 
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and gownes of a meetely length furred with lombe 
most commonly.’! ‘In primetyme, Ptholomeus? 
kepte himselfe’ likewise ‘ metely well clothed,’ and 
used lamb’s wool to fur his gown, but was clad 
‘with s¢hyn vestures, dowblets of silke.’ In winter, 
however, like the shepherds,} ‘as Ptholomeus dyd 
the Astronomyers* nowe doth ’—they were clothed 
‘in thycke gownes of rough clothe.’ 

In general the headings are made clearer in 
Wyer’s ‘Compost,’ and the text has been slightly 
modified in the direétion of lucidity. There are 
some bad guesses—apparently efforts to correct the 
text lying before Wyer’s editor: [a man is ill 
when he] ‘sweteth not often’ (Pynson, 1506; 
Sommer, p. 109, 1. 12), misprinted ‘sheweth not 
often’ (Notary, 1518; De Worde, 1528); cor- 
reéted to ‘spueth ofte’ (fol. ei reco). ‘It prouffyteth 
moche . . . to fyxe and emoroides’ (Pynson, 1506; 
Sommer, p. 105, 1. 27; same in 1518 and 1528) 
—i.e. to flyxe, fux—is changed to ‘delay the 
emoroydes’ (fol. d3 reco). Ozyron, a misprint 
for oryzon [horizon], and draunches for haunches, 
are made consistently incorrect in Wyer; and 
these, with other charaéteristics, indicate that 
his text filiates from Notary’s 1518 edition through 
De Worde’s of 1528.’5 

The ‘ Kalender of Shepardes’ was an attractive 
but costly book, and it was natural for Wyer to 
adapt it after his manner to his public; but why 
should the doorstep of Ptolemy have been chosen 


' Sommer, p. 112. 2 ‘Compost,’ fol. e 4 verse. 
3 Sommer, p. 114. 4 fol. f1 verso. 
5 The 1528 De Worde is in the Bodleian Library. 
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on which to lay this spurious offspring? Because, 
following the Calendar proper was a short sepa- 
rate astrological treatise, a medieval composition 
deriving from Ptolemy. The first English trans- 
lation (Paris, 1503) separates it clearly from the 
main book: ‘Followys oon lytel traytte for to 
vnderstonde vnder qwahat planet the chyld is 
boorn. Addycyon’ (Sommer, p. 138). The other 
early editions call it ‘a prologe of the au¢tour 
vpon the xii sygnes,’ and append the signature 
‘Ptholomeus ’ (Sommer, p. 159). Wyer’s book 
has taken the hint, and amalgamating this portion 
with the rest has given the whole coherence and 
a look of unity by attributing everything to 
Ptolemy, and by omitting everything out of the 
tone of superstition and pseudo-science which 
adapted the work to his public. 

One interesting section of the book! becomes 
certainly more appropriate in the mouth of ‘ these 
Astronomyers’ than of the ‘Shephardes.’ ‘A 
marueylous consyderacion of the great vnder- 
standing of shepeherds’ (Sommer, p. 171) becomes 
‘The great and meruaylous consyderacyon & great 
vnderstandynge of the astronomyers and astrolo- 
giers’ (fol. k, recéfo). It is a tolerably long chapter 
on gaining and losing time in going round the 
world. ‘If Iohan and Peter set out to go round the 
world [in opposite directions], and Robert abode 
them in the place from whence they departed . . . 
[then if they met again at Robert’s abiding-place 
together,] put case it were on a Sondaye, Iohan 
wolde say it is Saturday, Peter wolde say it is 
Monday /and Robert wolde say it is Sonday.’ 
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Wyer’s book, as has been said, was regarded as 
saleable down to 1632 at least. The latest text 
extant, printed by M. P. for Henry Gosson, n.d., 
but perhaps the work licensed to Gosson in 1632, 
is the text of Wyer’s second edition, with the 
language modernized, and with the style made 
clearer and less redundant. A chapter on palmistry 
has been added at the end, and geographical in- 
formation based on the discoveries of the century 
—Greenland, Virginia, the Cape of Good Hope— 
is included in the book. 

The element of fraud in these publications of 
Wyer’s was observed by chance in a study not 
primarily concerned with Wyer and his ways, and 
in which these three books were almost the only 
ones from Wyer’s printing-house considered. The 
time at the present writer’s command does not 
permit of an investigation into Wyer’s work as a 
whole. Perhaps some student more fortunately 
situated may be led to ascertain whether it was b 
the habitual practice of such methods of business 
that Wyer made his way to the respectable position 
of churchwarden.' 

H. B. Laturop. 


* An expression of thanks is due to the staffs of the British 
Museum, the Bodleian Library, and the University Library at 
Cambridge for courtesy shown to the writer. In addition, Mr. 
A. Rogers, of the University Library at Cambridge, has laid him 
under special obligations by kind and valuable assistance. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND TEXTUAL 
PROBLEMS OF THE ENGLISH 
MIRACLE CYCLES. 


IV.—LUDUS COVENTRIAE. 






)HE cycle of miracle plays preserved 





ap 


which it passes is unfortunate, for one of the few 
things concerning it of which we can feel tolerably 
certain is that it has no connexion with Coventry. 
The person responsible for the error is Cotton’s 
librarian, Richard James, who in the earlier part 
of the seventeenth century wrote the following 
description in the beginning of the manuscript: 
‘Contenta Novi Testamenti scenice expressa et 
actitata olim per monachos sive fratres mendicantes: 
vulgo dicitur hic liber Ludus Coventriae, sive ludus 
Corporis Christi: scribitur metris Anglicanis.’ It 
has not unnaturally been supposed that James based 
his note upon some tradition which reached him 
along with the manuscript itself.» There is, how- 


' British Museum, Cottonian MS., Vesp. D. viii. The best 
account of the problem is that given by E. K. Chambers, 
* Mediaeval Stage,’ ii. 419, to which I am much indebted. 

2 Presumably from Robert Hegge of Durham, author of ‘ The 
Legend of St. Cuthbert,’ who has left his name in the manuscript, 
and who, like James, was a member of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. The cycle is consequently sometimes known by the not 
very happy name of the Hegge Plays. 
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ever, no sufficient reason to suppose that this was 
the case. The manuscript already bore, in an 
Elizabethan hand, the title, ‘The plaie called 
Corpus Christi,’ and the Coventry miracles were 
by far the most famous Corpus Christi plays in 
England. It will be noticed how James uses the 
terms ‘Ludus Coventriae’ and ‘ Ludus Corporis 
Christi’ as though they were synonymous. His 
value as a witness is not enhanced by his describing 
the collection as confined to the New Testament, 
a limitation which applies to the Coventry guild- 
plays, but not to the collection in question. More- 
over, the Coventry Greyfriars’ plays, which it is 
clear James had in mind, are almost certainly 
an invention of seventeenth century antiquaries. 
Lastly, not only is the manuscript clearly the work 
of an East-Anglian scribe, but, as Herr Kramer 
has shown, the dialect of the plays themselves bears 
no relation to that of Coventry, being of a much 
more easterly type.'. We must, therefore, give up 
the Coventry legend altogether. The only sug- 
gestion of a locality in the plays themselves is the 
tantalising announcement in the prologue that 


A Sunday next, yf that we may, 
At six of the belle we gynne oure play 
In N towne, 


* Max Kramer, ‘Sprache und Heimat des sogen. Ludus 
Coventriae,’ 1892. His conclusions are on pp. 68-9. He believes 
in a rather problematical ‘urheimat im stidlichsten ostmittellande,’ 
possibly Wiltshire, but agrees that in its present form the cycle 
‘dem nérdlichen ostmittellande angehére.’ He also thinks ‘ dass 
die aufzeichnung im norden stattgefunden hat,’ which seems 
questionable. 
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which most probably indicates a variable locality. 
I shall, therefore, speak of the cycle as the N-town 
lays." 
, The manuscript was edited for the Shakespeare 
Society by J. O. Halliwell in 1841. Judged by 
the standards of the middle of last century the 
edition is commendably accurate. If it falls short 
of modern requirements it is less through errors in 
the text—though indeed these are not rare—than 
in that it hardly refleéts at all the extraordinary 
confusion of the original manuscript, and conse- 
quently affords no clue for the unravelling of the 
bibliographical and literary history of the cycle. 
The editor yielded to the craze for making things 
look tidy. In his introduétion he wrote (p. xii.) : 
‘The divisions in the MS. being very incorreétly 
given, I have endeavoured to make as correét an 
arrangement as possible.’ Well, that was exaétly 
what the scribe had endeavoured to do, and I think 
it would be difficult to say whether he or his suc- 
cessor made the worse muddle; but whereas the 
one was ingenuous and usually left the difficulties 
of his arrangement visible to the reader, the 
other at least partially succeeded in covering them 
up. A further division, agreeing neither with the 
scribe’s nor with Halliwell’s, was proposed by 
E. K. Chambers, in what is by far the best 


* Some interesting arguments have recently been advanced for 
supposing the cycle to be that of Lincoln. he suggestion is not 
altogether new, but as yet the evidence falls far short of proof. 
The idea of connecting the elaborate development of the childhood 
of the Virgin in these plays with the festival of St. Anne at Lincoln 
is certainly attractive. See ‘Atheneum,’ 16 Aug. and 13 Sept., 


1913. 
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account of the cycle that has so far appeared; 
but even this is not wholly satisfactory, since, as 
Chambers himself observes, it is obvious that con- 
siderable portions of the cycle were not intended 
for division at all. 

For the internal history of the plays we have 
three main sources of information: the make-up 
of the manuscript, the indications of division 
afforded by the scribe, and the comparison of the 
plays as we have them with the descriptions given 
us in the Prologue. Of course, beyond this there 
are general guides afforded by internal connexions 
between individual plays, resemblances and differ- 
ences of style, and the evidence afforded by the 
different metres used. Broadly, the first two 
sources may be said to be bibliographical and the 
rest literary, and it is only by using both kinds to 
the utmost that we can hope to disentangle the 
history of this very complex cycle. In what 
follows I shall say enough to make plain the 
bearing of the bibliographical evidence, but I wish 
to state at once that the more minute biblio- 
graphical analysis applies chiefly to matters the 
importance of which is only apparent when we 
come to criticise the construction of the cycle in 
far greater detail than is possible in a lecture such 
as this. 

As regards the subsidiary sources of information, 
I shall repeatedly have occasion to refer to corre- 
spondencies or contradictions between different 
plays, and shall attach a good deal of weight to the 
evidence they afford. On the other hand, I shall 
say very little about style, all judgments thereon 
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being notoriously subjective. The question of 
metre will necessarily occupy our attention a good 
deal, since the evidence it affords is of the greatest 
possible help. I may say at once that the most 
important metrical forms employed in the cycle 
are three in number. The first is a stanza of 
thirteen lines riming ababababcdddc. This 
rime-form is of a well-known northern pattern, 
being that of the whole body of Scottish stanzaic 
alliterative verse, and also of the distinétive com- 
positions of the great Wakefield playwright. I 
refer to these stanzas for short as ‘thirteeners.’ 
The second is a stanza of eight lines riming 
aaabaaab or aaabcccb. In some passages 
the lines are much shorter than elsewhere, and 
sometimes the eight lines are cut down to six. 
These variations appear to be intentional. Both 
longer and shorter forms are very familiar, being 
for instance the metre of the bulk of the Chester 
cycle; they are often known as romance eights 
and sixes. I refer to them indifferently as ‘romance 
stanzas. The third metrical form is the eight-line 
stanza riming ababbcbec. Of this there are two 
rather well-marked varieties according as the lines 
are long or short. I call them ‘long’ and ‘short 
octaves’ respectively. Certain other forms, none 
very elaborate, also appear, and will be described 
in their proper places. They are less important 
than the above, and the total range is far less 
extended than in either of the great northern 
cycles. 

There is one critical principle that I wish to lay 
down as regards metre. It is this, that, although 
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there is no reason why more than one stanza should 
not have been used in the original composition of 
a single play, an author would not change from one 
to another without some rational cause. It follows 
that wherever a change of stanza occurs without 
discoverable reason we are justified in supposing 
that we have not got the play in its original form. 
This canon has been commonly assumed by critics, 
and I do not think, if it is reasonably applied, that 
anyone is likely to quarrel with the results. 

We will now see what sort of evidence may be 
expected from each of the three chief sources of 
information which I mentioned before. The 
manuscript is written on paper—this happens to 
be fortunate—and the size is quarto." Almost all 
the leaves have been detached and mounted on 
guards, but a set of late signatures, in conjunction 
with the water-marks, enables us to reconstruct 
the original quires with all but absolute certainty. 
With the exception of one play the whole original 
text is in a single hand.* This is a good plain 
hand of the second half of the fifteenth century, 
showing marked East-Anglian peculiarities; near 
the middle of the manuscript occurs the date 
1468, and there is no reason to doubt that this is 
actually the date of writing. The play of the 
Assumption, which immediately precedes ‘ Dooms- 
day,’ is in a different hand, the home of which is 
less clear. Halliwell (p. 418) assigned this hand to 


' That is to say, each leaf is one quarter of a sheet. Striétly 
speaking, even a paper manuscript has no format. 

? There are a few incidental additions which are not in the 
same hand as the text. 
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the reign of Henry VIII. Had he examined more 
carefully the manuscript he was editing he would 
have found the hand of the main scribe both 
correcting and rubricating the additional play. 
When we come to examine the make-up of 
the manuscript numerous irregularities become 
apparent. In some cases it would seem that the 
scribe wrote on a series of detached leaves, and 
though there was probably some reason for his 
doing so, this is not always easy to discover. In 
other cases the dislocation in the natural sequence 
of the leaves throws welcome light upon the 
manner in which the cycle was compiled. I shall 
have occasion to make use of the -evidence such 
dislocations supply later on, and will here confine 
myself to the discussion of two remarkable in- 
stances. One occurs in the course of the scene 
representing the Last Supper. This, which is laid 
at the house of Symon the Leper, is interwoven by 
means of alternating scaffolds with that of the 
Conspiracy. Now it happens that in one place 
the scene originally shifted from the house of 
Symon to the Council Chamber at the junction of 
two quires. This is proved by an original catch- 
word. But at this point two leaves were inserted 
containing an elaborate version of the incident of 
Jesus warning his disciples that one of them was 
about to betray him. This incident already ap- 
peared in simpler form further on, so that the 
insertion caused aétual duplication. The catch- 
word was altered to conneét with the inserted 
leaves. But that was not all. One further leaf 
was prefixed to those already inserted. . This 
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contained the incident of Mary Magdalen washing 
the feet of Christ, an incident which, unlike the 
Last Supper, really did take place at the house of 
Symon. The catchword was yet again altered.’ 

The other most conspicuous dislocation is the 
insertion of the Assumption play. We have 
already seen that this is written in a different hand 
from the rest of the manuscript. It is also written 
upon an independent quire of quite different paper, 
which is inserted in the middle of what is now the 
last quire of the codex. Previous to the insertion, 
‘Doomsday’ followed quite regularly upon ‘ Pente- 
cost.. The present arrangement, however, dates 
from the original make-up of the manuscript, for 
the ‘Assumption’ takes its place in the consecutive 
numbering indicated by the original scribe by means 
of large red numerals placed in the margins. 

Before passing on I should like to conclude what 
there is to be said about the ‘Assumption.’ It is 
an independent insertion written in a different 
hand. I may so far anticipate as to say that there 
is no mention of it in the Prologue. All this 
suggests that it may have had an origin different 
from that of the other plays. After a careful 
study I have not been able to deteét any difference 


* The insertions occur at p. 263 of Halliwell’s edition, imme- 
diately after the stage direétion (which is deleted in the manuscript). 
This direction was originally immediately followed by the speech 
of Judas, ‘Now cowntyrfeted,’ on p. 267. The earlier insertion 
includes from the speech of Jesus, ‘Myn herte is ryght sory,’ on 
p. 265 to the end of the stage dire€tion on p. 267. “This duplicates 
the passage on pp. 274-5. The subsequent insertion includes from 


the speech of Mary on p. 263 to the end of the stage direétion on 
p. 265. 
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of dialeét, and in any case, as we shall see later on, 
the extremely complex origin of the cycle must 
necessarily detract from the value of any evidence 
that dialectal peculiarities might afford. There is, 
however, one striking characteristic that must force 
itself upon the attention of anyone who studies 
the play in the original manuscript, though it is 
completely obscured in the printed edition. I 
allude to the metrical form which is peculiar in 
the extreme. The play is written in thirteeners 
and octaves of rather long and clumsy lines, but 
these stanzas are linked together by means of inter- 
calary lines usually repeating the first rime of 
the following stanza. The rubricator thoroughly 
understood the metrical structure intended, for he 
prefixed a large paragraph to the first line of each 
stanza, and a small one to the first line of each 
intercalary group. I may be exposing my ignor- 
ance, but I do not remember to have met with 
this device elsewhere. Nothing at all similar 
occurs in the rest of the cycle. It suggests that 
the play was written in imitation of the stanzaic 
forms found elsewhere in the cycle by one whose 
powers of composition were inadequate to the task 
of forcing his matter into so exacting a metre. 
The instances of dislocation I have detailed will 
give some idea of the nature if not of the extent of 
the bibliographical puzzles that anyone who wishes 
to make a serious study of the N-town cycle will 
have to face. Over and above the combination 
of different sources and the repeated revision of the 
text before it came into the hands of our scribe at 
all, we have complications introduced by the fact 
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that his actual manuscript appears in parts to have 
been cut about and re-arranged like the pieces of a 
puzzle. 

I pass now to what I called our second main 
source of information, and as briefly as I can I will 
give a general outline of the text as the scribe has 
written and divided it. He has split up the cycle 
into a number of separate plays by means of large 
red arabic numerals placed in the margins of the 
leaves. Doomsday is numbered 42, but the number 
17 has accidentally been omitted, so that the number 
of plays into which the scribe saw fit to divide the 
cycle is actually 41. Halliwell makes 42, Chambers 
43; the Prologue records 40. But while in parts 
the aétion falls naturally into separate scenes, which 
are written as individual plays or pageants, in others 
the composition and writing are alike continuous, 
and all division and numeration purely arbitrary. 
For instance, the second play is made to begin in 
the middle of a stanza. In referring to the plays 
I use throughout the numbering of the scribe.' 

The first three plays—1, the first day of Creation 
and the fall of Lucifer; 2, from the second day to 
the Expulsion; 3, ‘Cain and Abel’—are written 
quite continuously. It would appear to have been 
the original intention of the scribe to make play 4, 
‘Noah,’ continuous likewise, for he has placed the 


' Readers must be so good as to bear in mind that neither the 
numbering nor the division of the plays as I give them necessarily 
agrees with Halliwell’s edition. As a rule, the relation will be 
obvious to anyone who follows the printed text, but in cases where 
difficulties arise I add footnotes giving the exact reference to 
Halliwell’s text. The second play begins with the speech of Deus 
near the foot of p. 21. 
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heading, ‘ Introitus Noe,’ not at the head of play 
4, but at the end of play 3. Play 5, the ‘ Sacrifice 
of Isaac,’ is written continuously with the pre- 
ceding, but is quite independent in composition. 
Plays 6 and 7, the ‘Giving of the Law’ and the 
‘ Prophets,’ are separate both in action and writing. 

Plays 8 to 13, containing the Birth of Mary, 
her Presentation in the Temple, her Marriage, the 
Annunciation, Joseph’s trouble, and the Visit to 
Elizabeth, are written more or less continuously 
and are woven into a connected group by the 
appearances of an expositor called Contemplatio. 
We shall see later on that this group, though 
well defined, is not, as has sometimes been sup- 
posed, an original whole, but is of very complex 
origin. 

Next we have Play 14,‘ Purgation of Mary and 
Joseph’; 15, ‘Nativity’; 16, ‘Shepherds’; 18, 
‘Magi’; 19, ‘Purification’; 20, ‘Massacre of 
the Innocents’; 21,‘Christ and the Doétors’; 22, 
‘Baptism’; 23,‘ Temptation’; 24,‘ Woman taken 
in Adultery’; 25, ‘Raising of Lazarus.’ These 
are all distinét plays separately written. 

The next group deals with the events leading up 
to the Passion. It may be called the Entry group. 
Opening with a sort of prologue spoken by Luci- 
fer, it continues through the Council of the Jews, 
the Entry into Jerusalem, the Last Supper, the 
Conspiracy, the Agony in the Garden, and the 
Betrayal. Both a¢tion and writing are perfectly 
continuous, the insertion of the numbers 26 to 28 
being wholly arbitrary. The representation was 
also meant to be continuous, as appears from the 
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stage directions, and to take place on a number ot 
scaffolds disposed round an open space. 

The same is true of the next group. This opens 
with another prologue, introducing a procession, 
and contains the Passion and Resurrection. There 
is an appearance of Contemplatio immediately fol- 
lowing the prologue and beginning play 29, and 
the writing is continuous down to the end of the 
‘Hortulanus’ scene. This is a very complex group, 
and the insertion of the numbers 29 to 37 is for 
the most part quite arbitrary. 

The last group again consists of separate and 
independent plays: 38, ‘Emmaus’; 39, ‘ Ascen- 
sion’; 40, ‘Pentecost’; 41, ‘Assumption of the 
Virgin’; 42, ‘Doomsday.’ The end is lost. 

Now, in the speech by Contemplatio, which 
forms a sort of second prologue or preface to the 
Passion group, there occurs a remarkable reference 
to ‘the matere that we lefte the last yere.’ This 
has been the subject of frequent comment, and it 
is clear that, in the form for which this preface 
was designed, the cycle, whatever it may have 
comprised, was intended for performance in yearly 
sections. It has been less generally remarked that 
the preface clearly states that the matter that ‘last 
yere we shewyd’ began with the Entry—in other 
words, that it comprised no more than the imme- 
diately preceding group of plays. If, therefore, 
Contemplatio’s prologue is intended, as it pre- 
sumably is, to apply to the cycle in its present 
form, we must suppose that this was meant to be 
acted in several, according to the above analysis in 
six, yearly seCctions. 
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The third main guide in our investigation is the 
comparison of the text as we find it with the 
description of the individual pageants supplied by 
the ‘ vexillatores’ of the Prologue. This is by far 
the most powerful instrument of criticism at our 
disposal, and to it and to the metrical and other 
analysis of the plays themselves we must now turn. 
I propose to go more or less systematically through 
the cycle, and as I go I shall gather together what- 
ever evidence I can find for the unravelling of the 
problems it presents. You will, of course, under- 
stand that in such a le¢ture as this it is impossible 
to do more than brush the surface of a fascinating 
subject and seleét a few of the more striking points 
for comment. Our survey must needs be cursory, 
and I must ask your indulgence if in the course of 
it I touch upon certain points the bearing of which 
may not be immediately apparent. It must suffice 
if by the end of my allotted hour I can produce 
sufficient points of evidence to warrant the very 
general and provisional inferences I propose to 
draw. 

The Prologue is spoken by three ‘ vexillatores’ 
or standard bearers, who recite in turn the subjects 
of the various pageants. It is composed, like a 
large portion of the cycle itself, in thirteeners. 
As a rule one stanza describes one pageant, but 
occasionally the description fills two stanzas, or one 
stanza describes two pageants. Two stanzas near 
the beginning are imperfect, consisting of four 
lines each, space being left in the manuscript for 
their completion. Towards the end four stanzas 
are distinguished by the greater length of their 
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lines, and have apparently been rewritten. The 
first stanza is introductory, the last valedi¢tory. 
The pageants as described in the Prologue are 
numbered, but the numbering has been tampered 
with by the original scribe. The first seven are 
regular, we then proceed: x, x, xi, xii, xiv, Xv, 
xvi; then jump back to xv again and proceed 
regularly to xl. The irregular numbers are all 
over erasures, the original numeration from i to 
xl having been perfeétly regular. What has hap- 
pened is that the scribe has endeavoured to bring 
the numbering of the Prologue into agreement 
with that of the text. He succeeded in doing this 
all right as far as play 16, but when he discovered 
that he had omitted the number 17 altogether 
from his numeration of the text, he appears to 
have given up his attempt in disgust. I refer to 
the pageants of the Prologue throughout by their 
original, not by their altered numbers." 

According to the Prologue the first play con- 
tains the Creation of Heaven and the Fall of 
Lucifer; the second, the events from the Second 
Day to the Expulsion from Paradise. This agrees 
with the text. But we have already remarked 
that the text, or rather the rubrication, begins 
play 2 in the middle of a stanza. Such an arrange- 
ment is clearly impossible, and we are forced to 
the conclusion that in this instance at least the 
Prologue was not written for the text as it stands. 


* Halliwell, of course, prints the altered numbers in his text of 
the Prologue. I also follow the practice of the manuscript in 
referring to the plays themselves by arabic numerals, to the 
descriptions in the Prologue by roman. 
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This is unfortunate, for these early plays are in 
thirteeners like the Prologue, and it would be 
natural to suppose that they belong together. But 
there are signs of the text having been altered. 
The first play is very summary, and the account 
of the Fall of Lucifer abrupt in the extreme. 
There are fragmentary stanzas near the beginning 
of the second play, and, whereas the Prologue 
expressly states that woman was made from a rib 
of the man, this is ignored in the text. I conclude 
that in this case drastic compression and rewriting 
may have brought the division between two 
original plays into the middle of a stanza. Such 
revision would, of course, be later than the com- 
position of the Prologue. 

The second play includes a passage, namely, the 
Curse, in a different metre from the rest. It con- 
sists of eleven romance stanzas, and its insertion 
must have displaced original thirteeners. There 
is no actual proof that it is later than the Prologue, 
though it is natural to suppose so, and one piece 
of internal evidence points in that direction. The 
Prologue in no way identifies the Serpent with 
the Devil: in the text the thirteener portion 
simply has ‘ Serpens,’ while that in romance stanzas 
makes the identification clear and speaks of 
* Diabolus.’ 

‘Cain and Abel’ is a regular play in thirteeners 
agreeing with the Prologue. 

The fourth play deals with Noah. The descrip- 
tion in the Prologue does not give us much detail 
whereby to identify the actual piece. In the 
text the play opens in thirteeners, but with the 
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appearance of the Angel to Noah the metre changes 
to o€étaves of long lines, which continue to the end 
of the pageant. In the latter portion occurs 
a very remarkable passage. The author namely 
avails himself of the interval of a hundred years 
that elapse while Noah is absent building the 
ark, to introduce the apocryphal story of the 
death of Cain at the hands of blind Lamech, an 
incident not elsewhere treated in the English 
drama. Of this there is no hint in the Prologue, 
a faét which points to the play there described 
being the original thirteener play, the opening 
of which is alone extant in the text, though it 
cannot be held to afford actual proof that this is 
so. It should be observed that the stage directions 
in the oétave portion—‘ Hic recedat Lameth et 
statim intrat Noe cum navi cantantes,’ ‘Et sic 
recedant cum navi’—seem to imply a fixed open 
stage on to which large properties could be brought, 
not a movable pageant. 

The fifth play is the ‘Sacrifice of Isaac.’ It is 
a quite regular play in octaves, the lines of which 
are, however, very much shorter than in the pre- 
ceding piece. Like all the plays in short o€taves, 
this of Isaac is perfectly independent, and it is 
marked off from its neighbours by the heading 
‘Introitus Abrahe’ and an ‘ Explicit’ at the end. 
The description in the Prologue is couched in far 
too general terms to enable us to say whether it 
was written for the extant play or not. 

The sixth play contains the Giving of the Law 
to Moses. It is again an independent play in 
short oétaves. The Prologue is in general agree- 
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ment with the text, though it is true that it does 
not explicitly mention the Burning Bush as the 
scene of the Lawgiving! Considering, however, 
what an unusual subject for a play the incident is 
in English drama, it is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that, in spite of the difference of metre, 
the description in the Prologue was a¢tually written 
for the pageant we possess. 

The last of the Old Testament plays is a 
‘Prophetae,’ another independent pageant in short 
oétaves. Prophet plays, of course, abound, and 
there would be no reason to suppose that the one 
described in the Prologue was in faét the one now 
found in the text, were it not for the stress which 
both Prologue and text lay upon the ‘ Radix Jesse.’ 

We now pass to the second group of plays, what 
we may call the Incarnation section, and agreement 
with the Prologue ceases abruptly. The separate 
pageants are linked together by speeches of Con- 
templatio. In a sort of preface this charaéter 
promises a representation of events down to the 
Visit to Elizabeth ‘and therwith a conclusyon.’ 
This promise is fulfilled. But it is the first three 
plays, namely the ‘Conception,’ ‘ Presentation,’ 
and ‘ Marriage of the Virgin,’ that are the most 
intimately connected, there being appearances of 
Contemplatio in the intervals between these plays, 
numbers 8,9, and 10. The ‘ Annunciation,’ play 
11, also begins with a speech by Contemplatio, 
but this is either a mere blunder on the part of 
the scribe or else a very clumsy piece of botching 
on that of the reviser. For an examination of the 
passage in the manuscript proves beyond all doubt 
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that, of Contemplatio’s four stanzas, the first two 
should be spoken by the Angels and the second 
two by the Archangels.'. There is no further ap- 
pearance of Contemplatio till the end of the ‘ Visit 
to Elizabeth,’ play 13, when he makes his promised 
‘ conciusyon.’ 

Speaking very generally, and disregarding in- 
sertions and revision, we may say that the ‘ Con- 
ception ’ and ‘ Presentation,’ plays 8 and 9, together 
with the ‘Visit to Elizabeth, 13, are in long 
octaves, the ‘ Marriage’ and ‘Joseph’s Trouble,’ 
plays 10 and 12, in thirteeners, and the ‘ Annuncia- 
tion,’ 11, in short o€taves. The speeches by Con- 


' The passage is certainly assigned to Contemplatio by the 
scribe, but at the top of the page, above the first stanza (there is, 
of course, no heading), there stands in the manuscript ‘ 1°,” i.e. 
Primus. Before the first line of the third stanza is the figure ‘ 2.’ 
Stanzas 5 and 6 are spoken by Virtutes, stanza 7 by Pater (i.e. 
God), after which the discussion is carried on by Veritas, Miseri- 
cordia, Justicia, and Pax. Now, elsewhere Contemplatio is an 
expositor who takes no part in the action of the play. But in the 
four stanzas assigned to him here the deity is direétly addressed, 
and the intercession on man’s behalf begun, which is carried on in 
the speech of the Virtues. It is clear then that the speaker or 
speakers of these lines (for the manuscript clearly suggests that we 
have to do with two speeches, not one) must be characters of the 
play on a par with the Virtues. Who they are appears from the 
lines in speech of the latter : 

Aungelys, archaungelys, we thre, 
That ben in the fyrst ierarchie, 
For man to thin hy mageste, 
Mercy, mercy, mercy we crye. 
Angels, archangels, and virtues do in fact form, in ascending order, 
the first or lowest hierarchy of heavenly beings. Bonaventura, 
upon whose ‘ Meditationes’ the subsequent ‘parliament of heaven’ 
is ultimately based, mentions the intercession of the ‘beatissimi 
spiritus’ in heaven, and there could be no point in the playwright 
selecting the Virtues alone. 
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templatio are mainly in long lines and follow 
irregularly various metres. The make-up of the 
manuscript affords fairly conclusive evidence that 
they were written in after the rest in spaces left 
for the purpose. They are, therefore, presumably 
the work of a reviser or compiler who was hand- 
ing the copy to our scribe piecemeal. 

Now, in the Prologue we find no trace of the 
Conception, Presentation, and Elizabeth plays at 
all. These are the long o€tave pieces, and it will 
be remembered that the Prologue was likewise 
silent on the subject of the Lamech episode in the 
same metre. The portions in long oétaves are, 
therefore, additions to the cycle subsequent to the 
composition of the Prologue. This is our first 
important result in analysis. Plays viii and ix of 
the Prologue contain the Marriage of the Virgin, 
x the Annunciation, xi Joseph’s Trouble. 

Let us take the plays of the text in order. The 
‘Conception’ is quite regular in long oétaves. 
The ‘ Presentation,’ in the same metre, includes a 
passage written in quatrains and shorter lines, but 
the change is accounted for by the subject, the 
recitation of the Fifteen Degrees. With regard 
to the ‘Marriage’ it will be noticed that two 
Prologue plays correspond to a single play in the 
text. There is reason to suppose that the latter 
has been considerably cut down as well as revised 
and interpolated, and there is satisfactory evidence 
both that it contains the remains of the plays 
described in the Prologue, and also that it has a 
different origin from its immediate predecessors. 
They, of course, leave Mary an inmate of the 
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temple, whereas the present play, like the Prologue, 
makes her parents bring her to the temple, in 
response to the priest’s summons, in her twelfth 
year. Again, the Prologue explicitly states that 
at her departure the priest provides her with three 
maiden companions, whom the text duly intro- 
duces by name, Susanne, Rebecca, and Sephor. 
The play has been interpolated. Two passages in 
oétaves have been inserted after the present manu- 
script was written, a third towards the end of the 
play belongs to an earlier date. In this the lines 
are fairly short, though it can hardly be assigned 
to the short o¢tave group. As we have seen in 
the previous play, the long o¢tave writer could 
compose quite short lines when he pleased, and I 
have no hesitation in regarding this passage, which 
deals with the Psalter, as an insertion by the hand 
that wrote the Fifteen Degrees above. There is 
no mention of it in the very full description in the 
Prologue. 

The Annunciation play, in short o¢taves, is one 
of the most remarkable in the cycle. It begins 
with what Contemplatio (in the link between 
plays 9 and 10) calls the ‘ parlement of hefne,’ the 
well-known contention of the four daughters of 
God, and then proceeds to a Salutation simple in 
design, but elaborate and distinétly ecclesiastical in 
composition. Now the stanza in the Prologue 
describes a quite simple Annunciation play of the 
usual type, and cannot by any possibility have been 
written for the play we have in the text. Observe 
in particular that the Prologue expressly states 
that Mary's three maidens hear the Angel’s voice, 
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but see no one, while the text makes no mention 
of them whatever. This conneéts the piece 
described in the Prologue with the foregoing 
Marriage play, and there is no temerity in the 
conjecture that the original piece, displaced by the 
present composition in oétaves, was like the 
‘ Marriage,’ written in thirteeners. 

The next play both in Prologue and text is the 
‘Joseph.’ Clearly it was originally a thirteener 
play, though but few fragments in this metre now 
survive. For it is conneéted with the Marriage 
and Annunciation plays of the Prologue by the 
reappearance of Susanne and Sephor i in thirteener 
passages. The play as we have it is, however, chiefly 
written in a ten-line stanza riming aabaabbcbc, 
which we have not met before. That the mixture 
of metres is not original is proved by contradiétion 
in the text. As it stands, namely, the appearance 
of the Angel to Joseph is in response to a prayer 
by Mary, written in the ten-line stanza, that God 
would enlighten her husband, since she herself 
would rather suffer shame than reveal the origin 
of her condition. So at least I read the passage. ' 
But this she had already repeatedly done in the 
earlier thirteener portion. This faét points rather 
to borrowing from a different source than to 
revision proper. There is no direét evidence 
that the combination took place later than the 


'* For I have levyr abyde respyt, 

To kepe thi sone in privite, 

Grauntyd by the Holy Spyryt, 
Than that it xulde be opynd by me.’ 


Halliwell, p. 121. But ‘respyt’ should surely be ‘ despyt.’ 
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composition of the prologue, though it is, of course, 
natural to suppose so. The ‘ Visit to Elizabeth,’ 
which completes this group, is, as we have already 
seen, unrepresented in the Prologue. 

The next group includes the Nativity and Mis- 
sionary Life of Christ. The plays comprised in it 
are independent of one another. The first two have 
the peculiarity that the stanzas describing them in 
the Prologue are imperfect. In either case four 
lines only are written; these just mention the 
subject of the play, and a blank is left in the manu- 
script for the completion of the stanza. That this 
is not due to accidental damage to the copy the 
scribe was following is shown, not only by each 
quatrain being complete in itself, but also by the 
faét that, as we shall see in a moment, the intro- 
duction of the second of these plays accounts for a 
discrepancy between the Prologue and the text in 
the one that follows. 

The play numbered xii in the Prologue and 14 
in the text is a remarkable composition headed 
‘Pagentum de purgatione Marie et Joseph.’ The 
subject, unknown elsewhere in English drama, is 
treated in short o¢taves with a good deal of rude 
force. A prologue, not originally contemplated 
by the scribe, has been prefixed.’ It is in romance 
stanzas, topical and comic. 


As originally written, the play began with the stage dire¢tion, 
Halliwell, p. 132. The scribe provided the following stanza 
with a three-line initial, and put the play number, 14, in the 
margin opposite to it. But when he did this he had not yet 
finished writing play 13. He had got, I think, as far as the line: 
‘He xal remedy it whan it plesyth his mercy’ (p. 128), which was 
the end of his copy for that play, and he left nearly two and a half 
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The next play, Prologue xiii, text 15, is again 
in short oétaves with an insertion in confused 
metre, and deals with the Nativity. It includes 
the journey to Bethlehem, the seeking of the mid- 
wives, the birth, and the miracle of Salome’s hand. 
The Prologue mentions nothing but the fetching 
of the midwives. As regards both this and the 
preceding piece, there can be no question that the 
plays in the text and the quatrains in the Prologue 
are alike insertions. 

The proof of this statement is to be found in 
the following Shepherd’s play, Prologue xiv, text 
16. For the Prologue expressly says that ‘In the 
fourteenth pageant Cryst shal be born,’ while no 
such thing happens in the text. Indeed, it is 
obvious that as soon as a Midwives’ play was 
introduced into the cycle it had to include the 
Nativity. In the play itself we find that the first 
stanza, ‘Gloria in Excelsis,’ and one subsequent 
one are thirteeners, while all the rest, except for 
one short passage misplaced, are romance stanzas. 


pages blank for the ‘conclusyon’ by Contemplatio which he knew 
he had to expeét. When he was then handed the prologue to 
play 14 he made use of the last of these blank pages for the inser- 
tion. Next he received, not only Contemplatio’s ‘conclusyon,’ 
but three and a half additional o¢taves to the text of play 13. All 
this had to be crowded into something less than a page and a half, 
and a very tight fit it was. I may point out that the three lines 
printed by Halliwell on p. 128: 


‘Come and (should be I) pray yow specialy ; 
Iwys ye are welcome, Mary ; 
For this comfortabelest comynge, good God, gramercy !’ 
have no business where they are. The manuscript adds them in 


the margin as an alternative ending in place of the 28 lines that 
follow. 
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The thirteeners must be fragments of the original 
play, the opening of which has been bodily cut 
out as duplicating what went before, while the 
remainder has been almost wholly rewritten. It 
should be observed that the half burlesque names 
of the shepherds in this play serve to conneét it 
with the comic prologue to the ‘ Purgation’ in the 
same stanza. 

Looking back for a moment, we shall now 
perceive that the original cycle described in the 
Prologue began, so far as the New Testament plays 
are concerned, with the series: ‘ Marriage of the 
Virgin’ (two plays), ‘Annunciation,’ ‘ Joseph,’ 
‘ Nativity and Shepherds,’ and that all these were 
written in thirteeners. Subsequently a different 
Annunciation play was substituted, and Purgation 
and Midwives’ plays were added from a different 
source in short oétaves. The original Nativity and 
Shepherds play was revised presumably at the same 
time. The Prologue was amended so as to include 
the two new plays, but no systematic attempt was 
made to bring it into accordance with the text. 
The Joseph play was also revised, but at an un- 
certain date. 

The make-up of the manuscript shows that the 
Magi play, Prologue xv, text 18 (should be 17), 
is a very composite affair, but the details are 
singularly obscure. There are fragments of a pre- 
sumably original thirteener play, but most of the 
piece is in romance stanzas, and five quatrains of 
long lines havs been prefixed by a reviser. 

The Prologue now immediately proceeds to the 
‘Massacre of the Innocents.’ The text interpolates 
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a play on the Purification. It is a quite regular 
play, and is entirely composed in the ten-line 
stanza already noticed in the ‘Joseph.’ Its non- 
appearance in the Prologue proves that the re- 
vision of the ‘Joseph’ must have been subsequent 
to the introduction of the ‘Purgation’ and the 
‘ Midwives.’ 

The ‘ Massacre of the Innocents’ occupies two 
plays in the Prologue (xvi, xvii), but only one in 
the text (20). Distinétive points in the description 
of the former are that the Knights bring in dead 
children to show to Herod, and that Death appears 
and kills him and his knights, the Devil taking 
their souls. Both points appear in‘ the text, the 
former, however, in a romance, the latter in a 
thirteener passage. In general, indeed, the earlier 
portion of the play is in the one, the latter in the 
other stanza. What seems to have happened is 
that an original play in thirteeners was expanded 
into two plays by the addition of romance matter, 
that the present stanzas of the Prologue were 
written for this expanded play, and that it was 
subsequently cut down again to its present dimen- 
sions. It should be noticed that the initial stage 
direction, belonging to the romance portion: 
‘Tunc respiciens senescallus vadyt ad Herodem,’ 
conneéts with the end of the Magi play, a faét of 
interest alike as proving the insertion of the 
‘Purification’ to be later than the work of the 
romance reviser, and also as illustrating the tendency 
of that writer to contemplate continuous repre- 
sentation. 

‘Christ and the Doétors,’ Prologue xviii, text 
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21, the ‘Woman in Adultery,’ xxi and 24, and 
the ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ xxii and 25, are regular 
short o¢tave plays, and agree with the Prologue, 
though it cannot be confidently asserted that the 
stanzas in the latter must have been written for the 
extant plays. In particular the remarkable and 
lively drama of the Adulteress seems rather inade- 
quately described. The ‘ Baptism’ and ‘ Tempta- 
tion of Christ,’ Prologue xix, xx, text 22 (not 
numbered '), 23, also agree with the Prologue, and 
are in thirteeners. This concludes the third seétion 
of the cycle. 

It would be useless on this occasion to make any 
detailed analysis of the Entry and Passion sections, 
since the problems they present are far too com- 
plicated to yield to any but the most minute inves- 
tigation. A few very general remarks must there- 
fore suffice. The most striking feature of these 
sections is the appearance of a source which has 
not so far been in evidence, even if it has been 
present at all. Considerable portions of this part 
of the cycle are, namely, written in a mixture 
of quatrains, some of long, some of short lines, and 
of couplets. To what extent the former may be 
due to the breakdown under revision of earlier 
oétaves we need not inquire, since this can hardly 
account for all cases in which they appear. But 
that considerable revision and rewriting has taken 
place is evident. The correspondence with the 
Prologue, except in one important respect to be 


* The scribe cancelled two leaves at the beginning of this play, 
and in their place inserted one leaf with the verso not quite full. 
On this inserted leaf he forgot to repeat the play number. 
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mentioned later, breaks down utterly. The two 
sections are, each within itself, continuous both as 
regards action and composition, the former taking 
place in an open space about which are disposed 
certain located scaffolds. Besides the new source 
we can trace fragments in thirteeners, short and 
long o¢taves, and romance stanzas. There has 
also been revision apparently by the writer of the 
Contemplatio passages. 

Some isolated points deserve notice. After the 
long satirical speech by Demon in long oétaves, 
which forms the introduétion to the Entry section, 
there is a passage in somewhat shorter octaves by 
John the Baptist. This strange insertion prophesies 
of the coming of Christ, and can only be regarded 
as a fragment of a Baptism play.'. Now we have 
already seen that the ‘ Baptism’ extant in the cycle 
is the original thirteener play. The inference is 
that what we have here is a fragment of the rejected 
‘Baptism’ of the short o€tave source, worked in as 
a sort of preface to the events of the Passion. The 
lines are, it is true, a little long, but this may be 
due to their having been revised. With the curious 
insertion of the scene of the Magdalen washing 
Christ’s feet, which occurs in the middle of the 
Last Supper, we have already been concerned. It 


' Halliwell, p. 243. It is quite true that the Baptist sometimes 
appears in prophet plays, and that there was a time in the develop- 
ment of the liturgical drama when the ‘ Prophetae’ served as a 
prologue to the Passion. It might, therefore, be possible to regard 
the position of the present fragment as original if we could bring 
ourselves to believe that such a late and composite work as the 
N-town cycle preserved such very primitive and exceptional 
features. For my own part I am quite unable to believe this. 
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is substantially in thirteeners, which proves that 
the cycle must have originally contained a play on 
the real Supper at the House of Simon of which 
the Prologue has lost all trace. 

The Passion seétion is introduced by a procession 
of the Apostles interpreted in quatrains by two 
Doétors. This is written as an independent Pro- 
logue, not forming part of any numbered play, and 
has several blank pages before and after it. But 
the play immediately following opens with another 
prologue by Contemplatio which supplies us with 
the famous clue as to the yearly sections. Through 
the Trial the correspondence between the text and 
the Prologue vanishes altogether. But from im- 
mediately after the Condemnation four Prologue 
plays, numbers xxx to xxxili, agree in essentials 
with four plays, numbers 32 to 35, as marked in 
the text,' and though the correspondence is not 
perfect it is clear that still less is it fortuitous. 
Now these four stanzas of the Prologue have 
longer lines than the rest, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that they were written after the 
text had assumed approximately its present form. 
They are, therefore, much later than their neigh- 
bours. A good deal of the latter part of the 
Passion, particularly the Harrowing of Hell and 
the Resurrection, is written in romance stanzas, 
and the frequent changes of scene and the conneét- 
ing directions suggest that it was actually written 
for a polyscenic stage. The section ends with 
what is really an independent short o¢tave play on 
the Appearance to Mary Magdalen, which agrees 
' Halliwell, p. 316, speech of ‘Primus mulier’(!), to p. 353 foot. 
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with the description in the Prologue (numbers 37 
and xxxv). 

The last division of the cycle opens with an 
Emmaus play, number 38. This is duly described 
in the Prologue as pageant xxxvi, but whereas the 
latter contains the Peregrini episode only, the text 
includes the return of the disciples and the Incre- 
dulity of Thomas as well. Moreover, the two 
portions of the play are distinguished by being, 
the first in short, the second in long oétaves. 
Now, the Incredulity is the subjeét of play xxxvii 
of the Prologue, a distinét pageant, the description 
of which, however, is included in one stanza with 
pageant xxxvili, the ‘Ascension.’ Since the Ascen- 
sion play of the text, number 39, is in thirteeners, 
we may infer that the Prologue ‘Incredulity’ was 
probably in the same metre. It follows that the 
original play has been cut out and the loss made good 
by an addition to the preceding Emmaus pageant. 

The Ascension play, number 39, or what is left 
of it, is, I have said, in thirteeners. But it has 
been severely cut down. Some four stanzas are all 
that remain. Then comes a small blank in the 
manuscript followed by three stanzas, lacking 
speaker’s name, which describe the election of 
Matthias. Halliwell printed these as though they 
were part of the foregoing speech of the Angel. 
They doubtless belong to Peter. There is no sugges- 
tion of them in the description of pageant xxxviii ° 
of the Prologue. Presumably, therefore, they are the 
remains of an originally independent play on this 
subjeét which has been cut out of the Prologue list. 
The play of Pentecost, number 40, has been 
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even more cruelly cut down, three stanzas alone 
remaining, the first of which was strangely mis- 
printed by the editor.'. One word of warning I 
ought toadd. Although what remains of these two 
plays is in thirteener stanzas, these are not of the 
usual type. The usual formula begins abababab: 
here we have ababbcbe. It is, therefore, possible 
that these pieces may not be original. 

The ‘ Assumption,’ play 41, which follows next, 
has been already sufficiently described ;* it is un- 
represented in the Prologue. The last of all, 
‘Doomsday,’ number 42, is again a regular thir- 
teener play, and agrees with pageant xl of the 
Prologue so far as it goes. But it is imperfect owing 
to the loss of a quire at the end of the manuscript. 

Now, what conclusions are we to draw from the 
facts noticed? A few I have ventured to suggest as 
we went along, but it remains to formulate sore 
sort of general theory as to the growth of the cycle. 

To begin with, the Prologue has been revised at 
two different periods and by two different hands. 
Four stanzas near the end have been rewritten after 
the Passion seétion had assumed more or less its 
present very late form, and the rewriting was done 
by one who was unable to imitate the terse short 
lines of his model. But the two imperfeét stanzas 
inserted earlier prove that there had been a previous 
revision by a writer whose work is not metrically 
distinguishable from that of the original author. 


* The curious jumble that appears at the head of this play in the 
printed text really constitutes the first four lines of the first stanza, 
the names being those of the speakers. 

2 See p. 372 above. 
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Perhaps the latest revisional work on the text 
was done by the author of Contemplatio’s speeches. 
He seems to have been writing while the present 
manuscript was in course of compilation, and is 
probably responsible for a good deal of revision 
throughout. I suspeét that he wrote the four late 
stanzas of the Prologue, and possibly also the 
Assumption play. What makes it difficult to 
recognize his work is that he did not affeét any 
one stanza particularly. His lines are long and 
flabby. Closely associated with his work are the 
portions in long o¢taves. That they are revisional 
work, expressly written for the positions they now 
occupy, and not borrowed from an independent 
source, is, I think, clear from the Incredulity 
episode appended to the Emmaus play. Observe 
also that the plays on the Conception and Pre- 
sentation of the Virgin, which are in this metre, 
appear to be expressly written to lead up to that 
on the Marriage. It is just possible that these 
portions were written by the author of the Con- 
templatio passages, though for my own part I 
think it unlikely. They are later than the first 
revision of the Prologue. 

Another portion which there seems good ground 
for believing to be revisional is that written in 
romance stanzas. The introduction to the ‘ Purga- 
tion,’ which must obviously have been written for 
its present place, is in this metre, and work in it 
appears to overlie original thirteener composition 
in the Paradise, Shepherds, Magi, and Innocents 
plays. That the Prologue takes account of it 
seems proved by the last of these. Both thirteener 
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and short o¢tave plays have been modified by the 
addition of matter in romance stanzas. Now the 
task of the first reviser of the Prologue was, 
we saw, precisely the combination of thirteener 
and short o¢tave sources; and the Prologue takes 
account of romance passages. The conclusion 
seems inevitable that the combiner of the two 
sources, the first reviser of the Prologue, and the 
romance author are one and the same. 

Of the quatrain and couplet portions I do not 
propose to speak. They seem to point most likely 
to an independent source, but the whole problem 
of the Entry and Passion seétions is too complicated 
and obscure to be treated on this occasion. 

The insertions in the Joseph play in a ten-line 
stanza, and the whole of the ‘ Purification’ in that 
metre, are almost certainly borrowings from an 
independent source subsequent to the first revision 
of the Prologue. They are remarkable for their 
more lyrical tone. 

There remain the thirteener and short oé€tave 
portions only. In the ‘Annunciation’ we found a 
clear case of a play in short o€taves being substi- 
tuted for an earlier one presumably in thirteeners, 
and a similar process was traceable in the Nativity 
group. It is clear, therefore, that the short o€tave 
plays are intruders. Did they come from an inde- 
pendent source, or were they written expressly for 
insertion in the present cycle? If we are right in 
regarding the curious speech of the Baptist in the 
Entry sectic.. as a fragment of a short oétave 
Baptism play, the former is the correét alternative. 
And, in any case, the absence of any work of a 
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revisional nature in this stanza points strongly to 
that conclusion. Moreover, the plays in short 
oétaves are the most sharply defined and indepen- 
dent of the whole cycle, and are, therefore, in 
striking contrast to the work of the man respon- 
sible for their introduétion, whose original compo- 
sition favours continuous representation. 

This brings us to the conclusion, which I regard 
as being as certain as anything in so complicated a 
case can be, that the cycle consisted in the first 
instance of a homogeneous series of plays in the 
thirteener stanza. 

Let me bring this lecture, and with it my course 
as Sandars Reader, to a close by resuming as 
briefly as I can what seems to me to have been 
the history of this remarkable cycle. An original 
series of plays, the extent of which cannot now be 
certainly ascertained, but must have been consider- 
able, composed throughout in a distinctive stanza 
of thirteen lines, with a Prologue in the same 
metre, was modified and expanded by the substi- 
tution and insertion of other plays drawn from 
another cycle written, so far as we know through- 
out, in short-lined oétaves. The amalgamation 
was effected by a reviser who himself worked over 
the whole and made additions in the romance 
stanza. It was apparently this same reviser who 
was responsible for working up two se¢ctions of the 
cycle, the Entry and the Passion, into continuous 
wholes, and in these he would seem to have drawn 
upon another source, which is, to say the least, 
not in evidence elsewhere. He also revised the 
Prologue somewhat perfunétorily, inserting stanzas 
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in the original metre (but sometimes imperfeét) to 
correspond with the new plays he had introduced, 
but, in cases where he had substituted a new play 
for an old, usually leaving the original stanza, even 
if it did not accurately describe the new piece, and 
refraining from touching the description of the 
two sections he had recast. 

After he had finished his work one whole play 
and portions of a second were introduced from yet 
another source, distinguished by its unusual ten-line 
stanza as well as by stylistic peculiarities of its own. 

A different reviser wrote and inserted in the 
cycle what practically amounts to three whole 
plays of the Incarnation group, besides considerable 
passages elsewhere, all in long-lined o€taves. 

Lastly, yet another reviser, it would seem, wrote 
the distinétive Contemplatio prefaces and links, 
and worked over various portions of the cycle to 
no small extent. He imitated various metres, re- 
wrote four stanzas of the Prologue in the Passion 
section to agree with the text in its final form, and 
possibly added the Assumption play as an original 
contribution. 

I have spoken of these revisions as successive. 
That is the natural way to regard them, but it may 
not be actually true. The work of the last reviser 
was clearly going on while the extant manuscript 
was being written. But when the scribe wrote 
the Purgation play he certainly had not before him 
the first reviser’s introduétion to it. Of course, the 
last reviser may have omitted to hand it to him. 
But it is also possible that there were several revisers 
at work upon the cycle about the same time, circa 
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1465 to 1470, and that they had different oppor- 
tunities or inclinations for bringing the Prologue 
into agreement with their own work. They must, 
however, have worked over one another’s contri- 
butions to some extent. 

Each of the three original sources consisted of 
separate and independent plays of the type adapted 
for processional aéting. It was the revisers alone 
who contemplated continuous performance on a 
polyscenic stage. When the Prologue was first 
revised the cycle had already ceased to be pro- 
cessional, though it continued to be described as 
though it were a series of independent pageants. 
Whether the allusion at the end: ‘At six of the 
belle we gynne oure play In N towne,’ belongs to 
the original composition or to the first revision, I 
see no means of determining, but it clearly still 
contemplates the performance of the whole cycle 
at some annual festival, and msut mean six o’clock 
in the morning. Whether the cycle in anything 
like its present shape was ever acted seems doubtful. 
That it was designed for production in a series of 
annual seétions is clear, but how far this repre- 
sented a serious intention it is impossible to say. 
One thing, I think, is certain: the extant manu- 
script was written, not for purposes of acting, but 
of private reading. Why else has the scribe 
ornamented the margins of his leaves with elaborate 
genealogical tables based upon the ‘ Legenda Aurea,’ 
and notes as to the dimensions of the ark? And it 
was only in the extant manuscript that the cycle 


assumed its final form. 
W. W. Gres. 
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OR the moment, while battles hurtle 
Ye) in the air, books are neither written 

M7 nor read. Doubtless, if the war, as is 
“@ feared, be a protracted one, things will 
in some measure right themselves. 
In this connection I may perhaps recall to my 
readers the fact that we were engaged in a 
European war, with a very short period of peace, 
from 1793 to 1815, and that some of our greatest 
modern literature, poetry and prose, appeared 
during those years. To take only the great names, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge produced their finest 
work between those dates; Walter Scott all his 
poems and the novel of Waverley; Southey his 
long poems and the ‘ Life of Nelson’; Campbell 
the volume of ‘Poems’ (1805), containing the 
finest war songs in the English language; Byron 
the first two cantos of ‘Childe Harold’; and Jane 
Austen, ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ ‘Pride and Pre- 
judice,’ and ‘ Northanger Abbey.’ The list might 
easily be extended, but there is sufficient matter to 
afford hope for the present and future. 

People will presently begin once more to read, 
if only to distract their minds from the terrors of war. 
Novels will probably be chiefly sought, but history 
might be read with interest and profit. A mere 
cursory study of history would prevent the state- 
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ment I saw the other day that the English love of 
liberty began with the French Revolution. The 
writer had evidently forgotten such trifles as the 
signing of the Great Charter and the execution of 
Charles I. 

And while new books are to seek, we can read 
over again some old ones, and as war is the subject 
uppermost in our minds, we might for a beginning 
make our choice among the French literature 
dealing with the Franco-Prussian War. I suggest 
for reperusal such books as ‘ Les soirées de Médan,’ 
a collection of stories of 1870, containing one of 
Maupassant’s masterpieces, ‘Boule de Suif,’ and 
Zola’s ‘Attaque du Moulin’; volumes of short 
stories by Alphonse Daudet or Frangois Coppée ; 
Georges Darien’s ‘ L’Epaulette,’ ‘ Bas les Cceurs, 
1870-71,’ and ‘ Biribi,’ which describe the French 
army in no favourable light, it is true, but with 
realistic touches and much vivacity, and where we 
get a glimpse of the Prussians and their methods 
of warfare in 1866 and 1870: ‘des Prussiens, des 
vagabondes, des Cosaques manqués . . . ils savent 
vous tirer dans le dos pendant que vous bourrez 
votre pipe. C'est tout’; the series of novels b 
the brothers Marguerite; Zola’s ‘ Debacle,’ and 
those novels by René Bazin, Maurice Barres, and 
Paul Acker, dealing with the wrongs of Alsace- 
Lorraine, or showing the virtues of a conscript army. 

A few books of interest were published, how- 
ever, before the outbreak of war. 

Ernest Renan’s ‘ Fragments intimes et roman- 
esques’ may be regarded as a supplement to the 
autobiography of his youth. The most important 
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of the fragments, ‘ Patrice,’ reprinted here, was 
written at Rome in 1849. The description of the 
Rome of the Popes contained in it adds an especial 
interest to the study of religious psychology that 
it actually is. 

There is also a fragment of a novel, the story of 
two young people, Ernest and Béatrix, who love 
each other, but who are destined for the religious 
life, and are separated first by duty, and then by 
death in the midst of the Revolution. 

The sixteen letters to (the Abbé) Liart, a boy friend 
of Renan, give an interesting picture of the life of the 
seminaries in the third decade of the last century. 
Liart died at Tréguier at the end of March, 1845. 
Some of the later letters were published in part in 
Renan’s ‘ Souvenirs de Jeunesse.’ 

The gem of the book is ‘Les Confessions de 
Felicula,’ a perfeét piece of prose written about 
1880. The scene is laid at Lyons in the second 
century A.D. Renan always had a special liking 
for Lyons, and the mystic spirit, fertile in religious 
manifestations, of that ancient citadel of the French 
race. The tale opens thus :— 


‘Je naquis dans cette contrée montagneuse qui sépare 
les eaux du Rhéne de celles de la Loire, et sert de sitge 
principal a la tribu gauloise des Segusiaves . . . on était 
alors sous le regne du pieux Antonin. Toutes les pensées, 
bonnes et mauvaises, se produisaiert en toute liberté; 
c’était un bonheur, une joie de vivre. Ceux qui n’ont 
pas vécu en ce temps ne peuvent se figurer combien on y 
a vécu. Tout était mis en discussion; le cceur n’était 
pas séparé de l’esprit. On passait les nuits 4 s’entretenir 
des do¢trines nouvelles qui naissaient de toutes parts.’ 
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Renan then proceeds to describe in a style of 
exquisite perfection the birth of a heresy, of 
oriental origin, on Gallo-Roman soil, and the 
love of a young Christian girl for its foreign 
priest, an unscrupulous man trading on his pseudo- 
religious office for alluring innocent girls to their 
ruin. The glamour the man manages to throw 
over his proceedings is in some way accounted for 


by his personal beauty. 


‘ Markos avait la taille élevée et une téte d’une grande 
beauté, rappelant celle qu’on donne aux philosophes grecs 
dans les bustes qui remplissent les gymnases et les écoles. 
Son costume était le costume gréco-oriental, dans toute 
sa majestueuse simplicité. Ses beaux cheveux blonds, 
séparés sur le sommet de la téte, le faisaient par moments 
ressembler 4 un Dieu. Quand il parlait, on edt dit 
Hermés le maitre de la parole. Sa parole était un fleuve 
qui entrainait tout, une chaine qui retenait et attachait.’ 


The little sketch abounds in fine passages that 
are difficult to detach from their setting. Here 
are some observations on the sort of value that 
should be attached to beauty in women :— 


‘Les dons de l’homme sont la force, le courage, la 
science, le génie. Le don de la femme est la beauté. 
Par l’éclair seul de sa beauté, elle apprend et prouve ce 
que le docteur enseigne péniblement et avec de longs 
détours. Elle est un abrégé de la bonne création, l’argu- 
ment supréme de Dieu; car sa beauté n’est au fond que 
l'argument de sa bonté intérieure, de ses vertus.’ 


Bourget’s novel ‘Le démon de midi’ might have 
been entitled ‘ The dangerous age.’ It is a study of 
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the sentimental crisis through which, it is said, 
most men and women pass in middle life. Bourget 
deals with it as it affeéts men. But it is more 
than a study in sentiment, it is a study also of the 
modernism in the Roman Catholic Church against 
which Bourget is fighting. He defends himself 
for making religious theses the subject of a novel; 
he declares he is setting before his readers a drama 
of religious conscience, and as witness for the 
defence, calls up Walter Scott in the following 
delightful passage :— 


‘Dans ce chef-d’ceuvre qui s’appelle en anglais “ Old 
Mortality,” et, en francais, les “ Puritains d’Ecosse,” 
Walter Scott, ce génial initiateur, nous a donné un modéle 
accompli de la maniére dont ce domaine peut étre exploité, 
sans que I'artiste tombe ni dans le pamphlet, ni dans la 
dissertation théologique,—égales erreurs dés qu’il compose 
un roman. Son Balfour de Burley, le fanatique tentateur 
d’Henri Morton, qui cite I’Ecriture l’épée a la main et se 
livre a des méditations spirituelles entre deux ambuscades, 
demeure sa plus étonnante création peut-étre. Et cepen- 
dant, quel peuple de figures inoubliables Scott a mis sur 
pied et avec quelle vigueur de touche, quel pouvoir mer- 
veilleux et crédibilité! Je n’ai certes pas la prétention, 
permise seul au Balzac, de rivaliser de prés ou de loin 
avec le Grand Ecossais. Si j’ai rappelé son nom 4 la 
premiére page d’un livre ou est raconté un drame de con- 
science réligieuse, c’est simplement pour bien prouver, 
par ce rappel, que les défauts du “ Démon de midi” ne 
doivent étre reproché qu’a l’auteur et non au genre, et 
que l’art du roman peut s’attaquer légitimement, sans 
se dénaturer, méme a cet ordre de sujets. C’est aussi 
pour rendre hommage une fois de plus a cet ancétre trop 
méconnu chez nous aujourd’hui, a ce grand “ romantique 
conservateur.”’ 
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Louis Savignan as a young man had been in 
love with a girl who, to save her parents from 
ruin, had been forced to marry a rich man. 
Savignan when the story opens has become a 
famous historian, and is the editor of a great re- 
actionary Catholic periodical, ‘Le Germe.’ He is 
a widower, 42 years of age, and has one son. The 
husband of his old sweetheart, who is ignorant 
that his wife and Savignan had ever been ac- 
quainted, is the prime mover in a scheme to return 
Savignan as deputy for the distri€t. Thus Savignan 
meets his old love again, his passion revives, and 

, though until then he had lived virtuously, he suc- 
cumbs and leads a double life, thinking one way, 
acting in another. His son was in love with and 
desired to marry the daughter of a modernist. The 
girl was, however, secretly engaged to a modernist 
priest, Fauchon, whom she marries; by a series of 
strange chances the love-letters written by Savignan 

to his mistress fall into Fauchon’s hands, and he 
determines to publish them in a paper with which 
he is connected, and so show up the wickedness of 
the religious conservatives. The fact comes to the 
knowledge of young Savignan, and in endeavour- 
ing to force his father’s incriminating letters from 

Fauchon, the young man is shot. And Bourget 

draws the moral ‘il faut vivre comme on pense, 

sinon, tét ou tard, on finit par penser comme on a 

vécu.’ The book is written with great care, and 
whichever side we take, modernist or reactionary, 
we must concede the absolute sincerity of the 
author. Asa piece of art, it deserves to rank with 
any of Bourget’s best novels of an earlier period. 
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The leétures delivered by Maurice Donnay at 
the Société des Conférences on Alfred de Musset 
have been issued as a book, and form an admirable 
popular exposition of Musset’s achievement. The 
chapter on the ‘Confession d’un enfant du siécle’ 
is particularly good. Donnay charaéterises it as 
one of the most romantic books ever written. He 
regards the term romanticism as synonymous with 
individualism, and as the author’s claim to interest 
us in his affairs. He reminds us that every author 
puts much of himself into his works. Racine as 
Racine would not talk as Phédre talks, but Phédre 
speaks as Racine would speak in her place. 
Moliere’s Alceste is a strong individualist. Ro- 
manticism is really nothing other than ‘la franchise 
de Vindividualisme.’ We could not, however, 
endure such frankness from everyone, but we gladly 
welcome it from De Musset. His confessions may 
not be always accurate, but they are always sincere. 

Donnay puts De Musset’s prose above his poetry, 
and finds in the prose of his plays the most wonder- 
ful prose in the French language, a prose with 
wings, ‘quelque chose de doux comme le vent 
d’ouest, de pale comme les rayons de la lune.’ His 
dramatic work, ‘un théatre de l’amour,’ is full of 
charm, and the lovers express their feelings in 
marvellous language. Donnay has set me reading 
De Musset over again, and in these days of storm 
and stress it is good to enter, if only for a brief 
space, into such a region of romance and beauty. 

In ‘ Le romantisme des réalistes: Gustave Flau- 
bert,’ Ernest Seilliere makes a most elaborate 
analysis of the state of Flaubert’s mind throughout 
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his life. Flaubert, according to his latest critic, is 
an eminent son and typical representative of the 
fourth romantic generation, which stands between 
the sensibility of Rousseau, the incurable melan- 
choly of Werter, Obermann, and René, and the 
pessimism of Schopenhauer and Leopardi. Flau- 
bert’s work shows ‘l’impérialisme irrationnel,’ that 
is morbid egoism, rebellion of the feelings against 
calculating intellectualism, of instinét against reason, 
and more than all, his inability to adapt himself to 
the atmosphere by which he was surrounded. Such 
an attitude easily becomes nothing more than a 
desire of power and of conquest. Seilli¢re de- 
scribes very ably the characteristics of the mystic 
temperament, and endeavours to discover the causes 
of the reaction against social discipline that under- 
lies so much of Flaubert’s writing. 

In the ‘ Lettres de Jules Ferry, 1846-1893,’ we 
gain new light on a man better known as a states- 
man and public official than as a private individual. 
The letters were addressed to his wife, relatives 
and friends, and show him to have been attraétive 
in domestic life, simple, frank, kind-hearted. He 
writes without self-consciousness, describing his 
travels, his experiences—he was in Paris during 
the siege—his pleasures and his sorrows. The 
following reflections were consequent on a visit to 


London in December, 1869. 


*C’est laid, mais c’est grandiose. Ni ciel, ni jour, ni 
monuments. Nous avions beau temps, pourtant ; au ciel 
une sorte de lanterne vénitienne en papier rosé pergait 
trés difficilement une couche de brume palpable. Dans 
ce brouillard, les détails d’architecture disparaissent, et le 
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style grec, tout en lignes et en corniches, y est souveraine- 
mente déplacé. . . . 

‘C’est un monstre sans pareil, un géant qui ne ressemble 
a rien, une immensité qui vous écrase. Paris y danserait 
comme une coquille de noix sur l’océan. La Cité donne 
Yidée d’un mouvement sans analogue sur le continent, 
un mouvement de grosses affaires et point bruyantes, tout 
a fait extraordinaire. . . . Des parcs sans nombre et 
admirables, en pleine ville au milieu de tout cela, la 
Tamise, grise, large, 4 moitié mer, coulant sinistre et 
chargée de navires sous les vieux ponts, entre des rives 
sans quai; tout mon Walter Scott me remontait a la 
téte.’ 


Ferry delighted in the sunshine and genial 
warmth of Cannes in November and December. 
The letters, always natural in tone, are sometimes 
enlivened by an amusing anecdote, such as Talley- 
rand’s reply when he was asked why he had such 
a stupid wife: ‘ Parceque cela repose.’ 


* * * * * 


The following recently published books deserve 
attention :— 


Les Visages de Brésil. Par Paul Adam. 


An endeavour to describe the variety and rich colou. of life in 
Brazil, and the Latin forces that have installed the spirit of the 
Mediterranean countries in the New World. 


Lougsor sans les Pharaons. Legendes et chansons 
populaires de la haute Egypte, recueillies par Georges 
Legrain. 

The author, Direétor of the works of the Service des Antiquités 
at Karnak, has colleéted the tales and songs from the natives. 


They form delightful reading, and are illustrated by admirable 
photographs. 
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Bonaparte et lEgypte. Par Jehan d’Ivray. 


Describes the way in which the existence of the army and of its 


young general was organised, from studies made in the country 
itself, 


Gérard de Nerval. Le poete—l’homme d’aprés 
des manuscrits et documents inédits. Par Aristide 


Marie. 


The most valuable part of the book is the analysis of De Nerval’s 
admirable prose, ‘sobre et fraiche, sans recherche apparente, mais 
de distinétion finement nuancée.’ There is a useful bibliography. 


ELIzABETH LEE. 





THE HISTORY OF A HEBREW 
LEXICON. 


ew @ F the writers concerned in the curious 
rt RA entanglement with which I propose to 
AY $3] | deal, the first in both logical and chrono- 
logical order is Valentine Schindler, 
@2 sometime Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the Universities of Wittenberg and 
Helmstadt. Of him I know nothing beyond what 
can be learnt from the title-page and prefaces to 
his ‘ Lexicon pentaglotton,’ published posthumously 
at Hanover in 1612. As Schindler’s part in the 
ensuing drama was a purely passive one, we need 
not trouble ourselves further about him, except to 
note that his lexicon is to be found in most of the 
larger libraries, and that it was evidently recog- 
nised in its day as a standard authority in England 
as well as on the continent. 

Next comes William Alabaster, Latin poet and 
divine, born 1567, educated at Westminster School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, and known to 
fame as the author of the Latin tragedy ‘ Roxana,’ 
of which Dr. Johnson remarked that ‘if we pro- 
duced anything [in Latin verse] worthy of notice 
before the elegies of Milton it was perhaps Ala- 
baster’s *‘ Roxana.”’ As we shall see, Alabaster 
occupied his later years in the pursuit of recondite 
studies in prophetic divinity. He died in 1640. 
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Our third writer, Herbert Thorndike, was pro- 
bably born in 1598. He, too, was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He proceeded B.A. 
in 1617, and was afterwards elected a fellow of his 
college. As a young man he was conspicuous for 
his knowledge of oriental languages, and especially 
of rabbinical literature. He was appointed Hebrew 
le€turer to his college in 1640, and later on helped 
Walton in the compilation of his great ‘ Polyglott,’ 
undertaking the Syriac part, besides a share in the 
general supervision of the whole work. As a 
theologian he has lately been singled out by Dr. 
Wickham Legg as one of the leaders of that High 
Anglican school of devout learning and piety 
which persisted as an undercurrent throughout the 
eighteenth century, and came to the surface again 
in the Tractarian movement. He was appointed 
to a prebend of Westminster in 1661, and died in 
1672. 

As long ago as 1856 Mr. Haddan, in his life of 
Thorndike,’ pointed out that there is a slight 
difference in the title-pages of the only two copies 
known of an Epitome Lexici Hebraici, etc., 
published, as Thorndike’s work, in 1635, the 
latter’s name being given as ‘ Thornedike’ in the 
copy at Jesus College, Oxford, and as ‘ Thornidicke’ 
in the Cambridge University Library copy. Mr. 
Haddan also drew attention? to an entry in 
Nichols’ ‘ History of Leicestershire’ (vol. iv, p. 133) 
of a supposed earlier edition or issue of 22nd 
June, 1632. 


* Thorndike’s Works. [Lib. of Anglo-Cath. Theol.] vi, p. 267. 
? Ibid. p. 176. 
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A further step was taken when Mr. Sayle, in 
the catalogue of early English books in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, stated in his notes that 
the body of this work is identical with that of 
William Alabaster’s undated ‘Spiraculum Tubarum.’ 

I have lately been fortunate enough to trace the 
work two stages further, and thereby to get near 
to a solution of the problem which Mr. Hagdan 
and Mr. Sayle only raised. 

The relation between Thorndike’s ‘ Epitome’ 
and Alabaster’s ‘Spiraculum’ being once pointed 
out, the next step was to compare the latter with 
the same author’s ‘ Lexicon Pentaglotton,’ 1637, 
and, as was to be expected, the body of the work 
was again found to be the same. 

My next move was to look up both Alabaster 
and Thorndike in London’s Catalogue, with a view 
to seeing which, if any, of the issues finally estab- 
lished itself in the bookselling trade. I found 
neither name, but on the page opposite that on 
which I hoped to find Thorndike’s, the following 
caught my eye :—‘Shinlderi [sic] lexicon. Penta- 
glotton,’ etc. 

On turning to the work in question, ‘Schindleri 
Lexicon pentaglotton. . . . In Epitomen redaétum 
a G. A.,’ 1635, I was not surprised to find the 
body of the work to be again the same. 

We are thus confronted with three issues dated 
1635, one dated 1637, and one undated, but which 
from a reference in the preface can be assigned to 
the year 1633; that is to say with five issues 
within as many years, giving four different titles 
and three different authors. One point only is 
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common to all. William Jones has the unenviable 
distinétion of placing his name as publisher on all 
five issues, thereby gaining credit for what is pro- 
bably something of a record even in the history of 
the early seventeenth century book trade. 

By the kindness of the Librarians of the Cam- 
bridge University Library and of the Library of 
Jesus College, Oxford, I was able to have the two 
Thorndike issues in London for comparison at the 
British Museum with the Schindler and Alabaster 
there, and with the ‘Spiraculum’ from Dr. 
Williams’s Library. Mr. Esdaile and I thus had 
the opportunity of examining copies of all five 
issues at the same time. 

The five issues are as follows :— 


a. sprRacuLUM | TUBARUM | siue | Fons spiritualium 
expositionum | ex equiuocis Pentaglotti | significationibus | 
Authore Guilielmo Alabastro | Anglo | Londini | Ex 
officind Guil: Tones. | Extant in cameterio | D. Pauli. ad 
insigne | Pape. 
fol. pp. [2]+ 18+ [292]. Contents:—p. [1] title en- 
graved and surrounded by geometrical design by T. 
Linsted ; 1-18, sig. A-D in folios and E a single leaf, 
a mystical essay with running head-line ‘ Ecce Sponsus 
venit, Procedite ei obviam’; 18, catchword ‘Litera &’; 
[1-272], sig. A~Z, Aa-L] in fours, a pentaglott lexicon, 
arranged in double columns, numbered 1 to 559, there 
being several errors in numeration ; [272] catchword 
‘Rasche’; [273-292], sig. Mm in sixes, Nn in fours, 
‘Rasche Theboth, sive abbreviature Hebree. Ad 
Lectorem Gualth. Keuchenius,’ eé., arranged in double 


columns, not numbered; [291] ad fin. cmd monn’ [sic] 
[i.e. Laus Deo meo]. Bodl. B. 5.17. Th. Seld.; U.L.C. 
Sayle 5057; D.W.L. 1079.Q.8. 


Vv FF 
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b. SCHINDLERI | LEXICON | PENTAGLOTTON, | 
HEBRAICVM,| CHALDAICVM, SYRIA-| CVM, 
TALMVDICO- | RABBINICVM, ET | ARABI- 
CVM ; | In Epitomen redactum a4 G.A. | Vad cum | 
ABBREVIATVRIS HEBRAEIS. [line.] [Device. 
McKerrow, 423.] [line.] ZONDINIJ, | Excudebat 
Gvuretmvs longs, 1635. | Proftant apud Cornelium 
Bee et Laurentium Sadler in vico vulgd ditto Little 
Britaine. 

fol. pp. [4] + [292]. Contents :—[r] title; [3], sig. 9, 
[ornament. ] ‘ Lectori. | Exhibeo tibi quinque linguarum,’ 
etc., no catchword; [4] blank; [1-292] Lexicon and 
Rasche Theboth as before—the sheets re-issued. 

B.M. 12904. g.1.; & Bodl. Mar. 9. 


. EPITOME | LEXICI HEBRAICI, | SYRIACI, 
RABINICI, ET | ARABICI. | VNA CVM OBSER- 
VATIONI-| BVS CIRCA LINGVAM HEBREAM | 
et Grecam | Authore Harberto Thornidicke Cantabri- 
gienfi. [Device. McKerrow, 423.] [line.] LONDINI, | 
Typis Gulielmi Jones 1635. 

fol. pp. [2] + [292]. Contents:—{[1] title, a cancel; 
No ‘ Leétori’; [1-292] Lexicon and Rasche Theboth 
as before. U.L.C. K.* 1.8. 


. Exactly as ‘¢,’ except for the alteration of ‘ Thornidicke’ 
to ‘ Thornedike,’ and for some slight shiftings of the 
type. These latter are just such as would easily occur 
when the forme was loosened. The whole title-page 
was certainly not re-set ; the same instances of foul case 
occur in the word ‘ Rabinici,’ for example. I do not 
think it would be possible to assign priority to either 
on internal evidence; the slight differences of spacing 
required by the different spellings of the name may 
just as well be closing up or spacing out. The Cam- 
bridge copy, it is true, shows some quads which are not 
present in the Jesus College copy, but this is most 
probably due to heavier inking. J.C.O. N.5.5. 
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e. LEXICON | PENTAGLOTTON, | HEBRAICVM, | 
Chaldaicum, | Syriacum, Talmu- | dico-Rabbinicum, 
& | Arabicum. [line.] Authore Guilielmo Alabaftro 
Anglo. [line.] Vnd cum Abbreviaturis. Hebreis. [line.] 
LONDINI, | Excudebat Guilielmus Tones | Extant 
inCoemeterio | D. Paudiadin- | figneCampane. | 1637. 
fol. pp. [4] + [292]. Contents:—[1] title, within 
elaborate woodcut compartment: two columns wreathed 
in grapes, surmounted by cherubs, date in blank panel 
at foot, no device; [3], sig.4, [woodcut.] ‘ Leétori. | 
Exhibeo tibi quinque linguarum’ efc., no catchword ; 
[4] blank; [1-292] Lexicon and Rasche Theboth as 
before. B.M. 621. m. 1. 

The date of the ‘Spiraculum’ is established by a 

passage on p. 17 of the mystical essay :— 

Appendix ad primam tubam. 

Sciat Leétor quod non a multo tempore, preparatum 

sit tube hujus preconium, sed tantum superiori anno, 

per Spiritus S. illuminationem, intellexi tempus 4 Deo 
definitum, anno hoc 1633 quando thesauri sapientie 

Divine aperirentur, & nuntium Christi venientis emit- 

teretur. Propterea tertia pars libri illius, non erat com- 

posita, quando prima pars prelo subiecta est. Sed per 
successivas meditationes, inter imprimendum crevit, non 
sine maximo labore, & continuis vigilijs. 


The ‘prima pars’ referred to is undoubtedly the 
small quarto published by Alabaster in this same 
year (1633) and usually catalogued under the title 
‘Ecce Sponsus venit’; the essay I take to con- 
stitute the ‘tertia pars,’ while the lexicon is pre- 
sumably the second part." 


* That this is the order is evident from the expression ‘ suc- 
cessivas meditationes,’ which could hardly be applied to the lexicon. 
It is also evident from the signatures and catchword of the essay 
that, although intended to be placed before the lexicon, it was 
printed (and presumably written) after the lexicon. 
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I am inclined to think that ‘Ecce sponsus venit’ 
should be considered to be the motto of the whole 
series, and that the first part should be catalogued 
as ‘I [i.e. Prima] Tuba Pulchritudinis,’ etc. This 
is certainly supported by the general arrangement 
of the engraved title-page, and by the fact that 
‘Ecce sponsus venit’ appears in exactly the same 
way as the running head-line to both parts. 

Coming now to the second part—viz. the 
lexicon—we find a clear statement of its origin 


and object on page 13 of the essay. 


Quia cium tota vis predicationis mez, testimonijs verbi 
Divini nitatur, in cujus expositione significationes vocum 
plures adhibeo, quam que in Lexicis Hebreis reperiuntur: 
poterit animum legentis subire dubitatio, ne varietas hec 
significationum é cerebro meo excogitata sit, sine funda- 
mento veritatis, & preter vocum naturam. . . . Propterea 
in testimonium veritatis, quod omnia a me candidé, & 
synceré agantur, adjunxi Dictionarium hoc a doétissimo 
viro Valentino Schindlero colle&tum, quod in epitomen 
contractum, imprimendum curavi: quoniam exemplaria 
priora non facilé ubique parari possint. Et quinque he 
diale&ti tanquam vectes tabernaculi, in una veritatis 
compage, quinquaginta tabulas totidem capitum prime 
tube mez confirmabunt. 


There is then, on the surface, no mystery about 
the ‘Spiraculum Tubarum.’ Nor can Alabaster 
and his publisher be blamed for desiring to tap 
the purses of the profane as well as those of the 
initiated by re-issuing, a couple of years later, some 
of the unsold sheets of the second part as a lexicon 
pure and simple, with a fresh title-page and intro- 
ductory note. This latter contains, once more, a 
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plain and candid statement of the source of the 
work :— 


Leétori. Exhibeo tibi quinque linguarum, vel potius 
quinque dialectorum sacre lingue compendium, quarum 
primitie in Hebraica & Chaldaicd iam olim a spiritu S. 
consecrate sunt. Quod eo consilio feci, ut disparentibus 
maioris voluminis exemplis, haberent studiosi non solum 
tabulam vocum simplicium interpretandarum, ad authores 
intelligendos ; verum etiam uberrimum commentarium in 
totam Scripturam. 


Our indulgence is strained perhaps, but not 
strained beyond endurance, by the further re-issue 
in 1637 of the same sheets with yet a third title- 

age from which Schindler’s name disappears, and 
on which Alabaster’s now appears in full, and no 
longer as epitomiser, but masquerading as author. 

But what about the two Thorndike issues? 
What share, if any, did Thorndike have in the 
compilation of the Epitome, and for what reason 
did the ‘wo cancel title-pages bearing his name 
come to be set up? Thorndike’s biographer, even 
though he knew nothing of the Alabaster and 
Schindler issues, was uneasy about the work, of 
which he writes as follows' :— 


The book itself hardly answers to its title. It is a 
lexicon certainly of the specified languages, with the 
addition of the Chaldee, and arranged according to the 
Hebrew, the triliteral primitives being followed under 
each letter by the few of more letters than three. But 
the observations on the Hebrew tongue are none at all; 
and those on the Greek amount to less than forty Greek 
words scattered throughout the Lexicon, mainly (although 


' loc, cit. p. 267. 
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not wholly) such as xix, sepa, etc., where the Greek 
happens to tally with the Hebrew. 

In another place he describes it as ‘now forgotten 
and out of date; and noticeable to a biographer of 
Thorndike principally for the pious ascription of 
glory to the Most High, with which it concludes.’ 
Unfortunately even the ‘ pious ascription,’ which 
is, at best, nothing more than the conventional 
‘Laus Deo,’ turns out to be merely reprinted from 
the original Schindler; and the same is true of the 
forty odd Greek words. 

The lexicon is, in fact, exactly what it sets out 
to be in the Schindler issue—viz., an epitome of 
Valentine Schindler’s ‘ Lexicon pentaglotton,’ pub- 
lished posthumously at Hanover in 1612, the 1992 
columns of the latter being reduced to 559 by the 
omission of the examples and such abbreviations 
as ‘duo significat’ for the original ‘duo significata 
habet.’ Beyond this I cannot find that one jot or 
tittle has been added or altered. 

The ‘Rasche Theboth,’ I ought to add, is not 
epitomized, but is reprinted in full from the original 
Schindler. Mr. Haddan’s suggestion that ‘ Keu- 
chenius would appear to have superintended the 
printing of the book in London’ is, therefore, 
without foundation, though the British Museum 
Catalogue has lent colour to it by noting the 
‘Rasche Theboth’ as appearing in the Epitome 
and in the later edition of the complete work, but 
making no mention of its presence in the original 
edition of 1612, where, however, it is to be found. 

Before attempting to estimate Thorndike’s share 
in the work, we must go back to the supposed 
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issue of 1632. It is hardly fair to say, as Haddan 
does, that Nichols ‘ circumstantially describes the 
book as “labore Herberti Thornedick, June 22, 
1632.”’ What Nichols really says is :— 

He published also the following books: I. Epitome 
Lexici Hebraici, Syriaci, Rabbinici, & Arabici, una cum 
Observationibus circa Linguam Hebream & Grecam; 
Labore Herberti Thornedick. June 22, 1632. (William 
Jones.)' 

It will be remembered that the Thorndike issues 
are both dated 1635, and that, as Haddan remarks, 
there is no ‘ Preface or other document prefixed 
or subjoined, to which another date might be 
attached.” ‘The only conjecture, and that a pro- 
bable one . . . seems to be, that the book appeared 
first in 1632, and again, twice, and each time with 
a new title-page, in 1635; a practice exceedingly 
common at the time.’ The conjecture would have 
passed muster if Nichols had given only the year 
1632, but the addition ‘June 22nd,’ in the absence 
of any preface to which it could have been sub- 
joined, suggests nothing as much as an extract 
from the Stationers’ Registers. And sure enough 
under the date in question we find the following 
entry: *#— 

William Jones. Entred for his Copy . . . a booke 
called Epitome Lexici Hebraici Syriaci Rabeinici et Arabici 
vna cum observationibus Circa linguam Hebream et Grecam 
authore Harberto Thornidicke. vjd. 


This is interesting, quite apart from the special 
question under discussion, as showing, what has I 


* Nichols’ ‘ Leicestershire,’ iv, p. 133. 
 Arber, Stat. Reg. IV, 280. 
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believe not been noticed before, that Nichols was 
making use of the Stationers’ Registers as long ago 
as the beginning of last century. 

It appears then that in 1632, the year in which 
Alabaster tells us he first conceived his scheme 
of prophetic writings, William Jones, who pub- 
lished Alabaster’s ‘ Roxana’ in the same year, and 
his so-called ‘ Ecce sponsus venit’ in the following 
year, entered under his name at Stationers’ Hall a 
Lexicon by Thorndike. That in the following 
year, 1633, a prophetical work with the title 
*Spiraculum Tubarum’ appeared under Alabaster’s 
name, with a lexicon appended. That two years 
later, in 1635, this appendix was re-issued separ- 
ately (a) under a correct title, with prefatory note, 
(4) twice under Thorndike’s name with a title 
bearing little or no relation to the work itself, but 
corresponding almost exactly to the entry of 1632. 

Three fairly plausible conjectures have occurred 
to me as to Thorndike’s share in the work. 

(1) Thorndike may have been engaged on a 
lexicon and may have abandoned it, or have handed 
over his material to Alabaster, when he found that 
the latter was hurrying through a similar work in 
connection with his prophetic writings. The 
main objections to this conjecture are that Thorn- 
dike never on any previous or subsequent occasion 
published anything with William Jones, so that it 
is unlikely that he should have entered upon 
negotiations with him independently of Alabaster, 
and further that, as I have shown above, there is 
no sign of the incorporation of previous indepen- 
dent research in the hastily compiled Epitome. 
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(2) Alabaster may have asked Thorndike in 
1632 to contribute some ‘observationes circa 
linguam Hebream et Grecam,’ while being himself 
responsible for the main body of the Epitome. 
The title as given is quite capable of this interpre- 
tation. The entries in the Stationers’ Registers 
are notoriously haphazard, and the omission of the 
names of both Schindler and Alabaster is quite in 
accordance with the general standard of inaccuracy. 

Thorndike having apparently failed to get his 
contribution ready to time, that portion of the 
entry would naturally be omitted when the work 
came to be published. Jones may then be sup- 
posed to have issued a few copies with the regis- 
tered title in order to preserve his copyright, and 
Thorndike must have objeéted to the spelling 
‘ Thornidicke,’ and have induced Jones to alter the 
spelling to that which he uses for his own Latin 
epitaph—viz., ‘ Thornedike.’ I confess, however, 


that it requires some courage to argue that Thorn- 
dike demanded the re-spelling of his name on 
copies of a bogus issue of a work in which he had 
in reality no share. 

(3) Alabaster, who was nearly seventy years of 
age at this time, may have empl _ Thorndike, 


then a young Cambridge Fellow of thirty-three, to 
undertake the drudgery of compiling the Epitome, 
while he himself was engaged upon the ‘Spira- 
culum.’ The expression ‘imprimendum curavi 

in Alabaster’s essay does not preclude this. In this 
case Thorndike was apparently content to hide his 
light under a bushel when the book was first pub- 
lished as an appendix to the ‘Spiraculum,” and 
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again when, in 1637, it was re-issued as Alabaster’s 
work, rousing himself only in 1635 to protest 
against the mis-spelling of his name. 

Even if we were certain as to Thorndike’s share 
in the work, it would still be possible to suggest 
more than one theory as to the order of the three 
title-pages of 1635. 

So far I have rather taken for granted that the 
‘Schindler’ issue should take precedence, as being 
the one under which the book established itself in 
the trade; that is to say, that the book was never 
intended to be put upon the market in any large 
quantities with either of the ‘Thorndike’ title- 
pages. 

But it is quite possible that the issue of the 
lexicon without the essay was an independent 
venture of Jones’s, taken without consultation with 
either Alabaster or Thorndike. In this case, the 
lexicon being without even a running head-line to 
guide him, Jones might naturally turn for a title 
to the entry in the Stationers’ Registers, thereby 
calling forth the wrath at once of Thorndike for 
mutilating his name, and of Alabaster for mis- 
describing the work. 

Whatever points may still be in doubt, this 
much is clear. Alabaster was responsible for the 
conception and general arrangement of the ‘ Spira- 
culum Tubarum,’ whether he actually did the 
epitomizing of the lexicon or not; Alabaster wrote 
the introductory note to the ‘Schindler’ issue and 
in all probability drew up the title-page which 
was printed with it. Whatever share Thorndike 
had in the work was without doubt a subordinate 
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one, and all four later issues should certainly be 
described as re-issues of the lexicon appended to 
the ‘ Spiraculum.’ 

Probably Jones drew up and issued the title-page 
of 1637 without consulting Alabaster. It seems 
hardly likely that the latter had anything to do 
with the reprinting of his prefatory note with a 
new title-page which rendered it meaningless. It 
is much more likely that this issue was a last un- 
authorised attempt on Jones’s part to get rid of the 
balance of his stock of the lexicon. The elaborate 
woodcut compartment gives a false appearance of 
importance to the issue, but, though I have not 
found other examples of it, it is, I think, pretty 
clear that it is only a stock one, not specially 
designed for this work. 

STEPHEN K. Jones. 











THE NEEDS OF SCOTTISH 
LIBRARIES.’ 


HEN the Scottish Library Association 
4 was founded in 1907 its purpose was 
, declared to be ‘to unite all persons 

engaged in, or interested in, Library 


$@ work throughout Scotland, by holding 
Blostings for the discussion of matters affecting 
the well-being of Scottish libraries; to promote 
whatever may tend to the improvement of library 
administration, and of the qualifications and status 
of librarians in Scotland; and to provide oppor- 
tunities for social intercourse among the members 
of the Association.’ The Association was formed 
as a tentative project. There was in existence 
the Library Association, with a membership drawn 
from all parts of the three Kingdoms, and with 
central offices in London from which all the rami- 
fications of the British library world might be 
controlled. The Library Association has done, 
and is doing, excellent work ; but the very magni- 
tude of its scope makes it extremely difficult for 
adequate attention to be given to minor local 
details. Of the 302 libraries in existence at the 
time of the last Parliamentary Return (1912) there 

' Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Scottish 


Library Association, at Montrose, 13th June, 1914, by Dr. A. H. 
Millar, Chief-Librarian, Dundee. (Abridged report.) 
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were 180 in England; 56 in Scotland; 26 in 
Ireland; and 40 in Wales. In these circumstances 
England inevitably occupied much of the attention 
of the Library Association. The situation, indeed, 
was similar to that of the British Parliament. 
England was ‘the predominant partner,’ and there 
was need for delegation of some kind so that local 
requirements might be considered, and the general 
welfare of the library world made more secure. 
There was clamant necessity for some form of 
Home Rule, so that authentic information might 
be supplied as to the wants of special sections of 
library work ; and it was to supply this want that 
the Scottish Library Association was founded. 
There was no thought of rivalling the larger 
Association —indeed, all the leading Scottish 
librarians are members of both Associations—and 
the two bodies have always worked harmoniously. 

Now that the Scottish Library Association has 
entered upon the seventh year of its existence, it 
is advisable to take stock of the progress it has 
made, and to consider how its operations may 
be judiciously extended. From the Report for 
1913-14 it will be seen that it began in 1907 with 
63 members, and now there are 144 members; all 
either professional librarians, or direétly interested 
in library work. Glasgow naturally heads the list 
with 64 members, Edinburgh follows with 21, 
Dundee with 17, and Aberdeen with 3, making a 
total of 105 for the four largest cities. The status 
of the Association has been amply acknowledged 
by receptions given to the members by the Town 
Councils and University rulers in Edinburgh, 
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Dunfermline, Perth, St. Andrews, and Glasgow, 
and now we are meeting in Montrose, and have 
invitations from Dundee and Aberdeen. It is 
reasonable, therefore, to conclude that the Scottish 
Library Association is a recognized authority in 
library matters. 

It falls to us now to consider how that position 
may be utilized to promote the progress of library 
affairs in Scotland. And this involves a statement 
of the present condition of library work in this 
country. During the first twenty years after the 
Library Act of 1850 comparatively few of the 
English Burghs adopted the Act ; indeed, the library 
movement did not attain much force in England 
until about 1887. In Scotland, on the other hand, 
Airdrie adopted the Act in 1853, Dundee in 1866, 
Paisley in 1867, other burghs following rapidly 
during the succeeding decade. An era in the 
history of the Scottish libraries was introduced in 
1880, when Dunfermline adopted the Aéts, and, 
under the influence of Mr. Carnegie, the library 
movement spread throughout the land. In their 
enthusiasm some of the smaller Scottish Burghs 
applied for gifts of library buildings when they 
had not the means to maintain them adequately. 
Thus we find buildings admirably adapted in every 
way for the purpose in view, and sufficient to 
supply the wants of coming generations, deprived 
of all chance of success because the penny-rate 
limit imposed by the Aéts is quite inadequate to 
support the libraries in certain distri¢ts. Take as 
an extreme instance the case of Thurso. The 
library there was opened so far back as 1835, and 
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came under the Aéts at a later date. With a 
population of 3,335, the penny rate gives an 
income of £40, of which the sum of {15 is ex- 
pended on books (there are no newspapers), leaving 
only £25 for upkeep. The Carnegie Library at 
Kinross, opened in 1906, has a total income of 
£115 from the rate, and at the time of the Parlia- 
mentary Return (May, 1911) had a deficiency of 
£16. Numerous examples could be given of 
other libraries in Scotland where the income cannot 
possibly meet the legitimate requirements, even 
when the library buildings have been given by 
Mr. Carnegie, or by local donors. In the number 
of the ‘Library Association Record’ for March, 
1913, there are tables showing all the particulars 
of minor public libraries in the three Kingdoms, 
and these tables are full of instruction for those 
who wish to shape the future policy of the Scottish 
libraries. 

There is another aspect of the library question 
that must be considered—viz., when a portion of 
the library rate has to be applied for the purpose of 
Museums and Picture Galleries, the difficulties of 
the Management to avoid bankruptcy are vastly 
intensified. Only in Aberdeen among Scottish 
Cities is there a special Museum and Art Galleries 
rate; all other public Museums and Galleries have 
to be financed by inroads upon the Library rate. 
Take Dundee as a notable instance. In the library 
world, Dundee takes rank after Glasgow and 
Edinburgh as the most successful institution of the 
kind. But I think it will be possible to show 
that Dundee far exceeds either the eastern or the 
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western metropolis in obtaining the classical 
equivalent of ‘ninepence for fourpence.’ Before 
the Acts were adopted in 1866, the Town Council 
feued a central site for the purpose of an Albert 
Memorial, on the condition that space would be 
allotted in the proposed building for a Free Library, 
Consequently, the Dundee Free Library was opened 
in 1869 without a single penny of the rate having 
been absorbed in buildings. In 1872, an extension 
of the original building was made for a Museum 
and Picture Gallery, and in 1892, the debt of 
£10,000 on this building was defrayed by a gift 
from .the late Mr. J. M. Keiller. When it was 
deemed expedient to found Branch Libraries in 
Dundee the first of these was established at Lochee, 
by the Trustees of the late Mr. Thomas Cox, who 
built the Library and gave {500 towards supply- 
ing books; and the Branch Library was ready for 
occupancy without costing the ratepayers a single 
penny. The gift of £37,000 by Mr. Carnegie 
enabled the Free Library Committee to establish 
five Branch Libraries in various parts of the city ; 
but before these could be ereéted sites had to be 
found by local donors, and these cost the Town 
Council and local donors no less a sum than 
£12,000, spread over ten years. This was ex- 
clusive entirely of the cost of site and building of 
the Lochee Library. Hence there had only to be 
provided, out of the penny rate, and later the two- 
penny rate made conditional by Mr. Carnegie, 
such sums as were necessary for the purchase of 
books and periodicals, and for the working expenses 
of the central lending and reference libraries, 
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and the six branches. The picture galleries and 
museums contain works of art and specimens 
entirely given by local donors, the value of these 
donations being over £40,000. Now it is evident 
that from a penny rate—or even from a twopenny 
rate—it would have been quite impossible to have 
had either central or branch libraries, museums, 
and picture galleries in Dundee, without having 
incurred a wearisome load of debt. And even as 
it is, with all these splendid gifts, it is apparent 
that Dundee would have had a very insufficient 
Library system. At present the twopenny rate 
produces about {£7,000 of income, and out of that 
limited sum the Free Library Committee has to 
carry on a central lending library (recently doubled 
in size at the expense of the Corporation), a central 
reference library, six fully-equipped branch libraries 
and reading-rooms, six picture galleries, two sculp- 
ture galleries, and two extensive museums. 

In the administration of library finance there 
are only two items that may be curtailed—the 
account for books purchased, and the salaries of 
the library staff. To limit the first of these would 
be to nullify the purpose for which the library was 
established ; to arrange a low scale of wages would 
condemn the important work of distribution to be 
inefficiently carried out. Clearly, then, unless the 
progress of the library movement is to be paralysed, 
some means must be devised for remedying these 
defects, and averting the danger of the whole 
scheme of Public Libraries proving abortive. And 
here again Mr. Carnegie proffers aid. He has 
laid aside a munificent sum of money under the 
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designation of the United Kingdom Trust, leaving 
it to his Trustees to apply the available proceeds in 
such a manner as will carry out the philanthropic 
purposes associated with his name. 

In considering the problem which the Trustees 
have to face it will be seen that there are three 
classes of libraries to be considered—City Libraries, 
Burgh Libraries, and Rural Libraries; and though 
there are particulars that concern all these collec- 
tively, there are special conditions which apply to 
each class. First, as to City Libraries. Each 
city has its own needs. Rules that would apply 
to the University city of St. Andrews would be 
quite inapplicable to an industrial city like 
Dundee. At St. Andrews, books of a special class 
would be desirable purchases which would be of 
only limited use at Dundee, but a subsidy for the 
purchase of books equivalent to the ascertained 
needs of the community would easily balance this 
discrepancy. As regards the establishment of 
Branch Libraries, we are faced with the faét that 
these have sometimes been founded in such close 
proximity to the central library that the usefulness 
of the latter has been curtailed. Above all, before 
branch libraries are established it should be ascer- 
tained whether the library rate is sufficient (at 
present or prospectively) to maintain such branches 
efficiently. An incomplete and ineffectual branch 
library is an expensive incumbrance. 

Secondly, as to Burgh Libraries—the same rule 
as that laid down about branches applies here. 
Burghs should not be overweighted with library 
apparatus in the form of elaborate buildings which 
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cannot be efficiently kept up from the library rate 
alone. While we owe a duty to posterity, we have 
a more immediate duty to our contemporaries, and 
these should not be allowed to come into .confliét. 
Mr. Carnegie’s idea of helping burghs under the 
condition that they show a real desire to help 
themselves was an excellent one. In many cases, 
however, even though the desire for such educa 
tion as the library affords may exist, it cannot be 
realized because of local impecuniosity. What is 
needed is a definite scheme of standardizing 
libraries, both in cities and in burghs, so that the 
fundamental idea of a public library, the spread of 
education, may be realized. And further, some 
attempt ought to be made to provide libraries for 
rural distri€ts which are too far removed from 
cities or burghs to be easily reached. It would 
not be difficult to map out rural areas for which 
libraries might be provided in central positions, 
the upkeep being met by rates covering the rural 
area. This method would practically bring the 
whole of Scotland—urban and rural—under the 
civilizing influence of literature. 

We come next to consider the qualifications and 
remuneration of those very important personages, 
the Chief Librarian and his staff. As for the 
Chief he may be a Unity, a Duality, or a Trinity- 
Librarian, or Librarian and Art Curator, or Librarian 
Art Curator and Museum Curator—and yet no 
attempt has hitherto been made to standardize the 
salaries for these special duties. In one Scottish 
city the librarian, who has neither picture gallery 
nor museum under his charge, has double the salary 
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of another librarian who has the special knowledge 
required for all three departments. In another 
Scottish city, the librarian has a salary equal to 
the hapless triune librarian mentioned, while the 
art curator has an equal salary, and no museum 
work is attached to either of these two. In a 
third Scottish city, the salary of the chief librarian 
exactly coincides with that of the chief of the 
Cleansing department—‘ Scavengers’ we call them 
in Scotland—while in still another, a triplicate 
Librarian, who has devoted a life-time to the 
mastery of his profession, has exactly the same 
salary as a clerk in a municipal department, whose 
principal duty is to make up a weekly pay-sheet, 
and allocate accounts. These are not fairy tales, 
but actual facts. 

Then as to the staff: it is unfortunate that 
female labour has been thrust into library work, 
with the result that the supply of juvenile labour 
in library work has been much curtailed, because 
it is now regarded as a profession not worth adopt- 
ing. So far as Dundee is concerned, I think I may 
say conscientiously that I have done what I could 
to raise the standard wages. Within six years | 
have arranged increases amounting to {100 per 
annum to the staff; and by a new Graded Scale for 
remuneration and promotion there will be {60 to 
£70 per annum added to the wages bill. But it is 
evident that this increase cannot go on indefinitely 
unaided. It may be suggested, therefore, to the 
United Kingdom Trustees, that they should con- 
sider whether certain cities and burghs, after the 
examination of accounts, should not have grants 
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towards purchase of books, or increase of salaries, 
according to the needs of special cases laid before 
them. Poverty-stricken libraries should either be 
endowed or swept entirely away as derogatory to 
the progress of the Library Movement. Above all, 
it should be recognised that the Chief Librarian in 
a prosperous burgh is worthy of rank and salary at 
least equal to that of the head-master of an urban 
school, in view of the fact that he has a vastly 
larger range of scholars and knowledge-seekers to 


deal with as readers. 
A. H. Miuvar. 
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NOTICES. 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Charters, Rolls, Deeds, 
Pedigrees, Pamphlets, Newspapers, Monumental 
inscriptions, maps, and miscellaneous papers form- 
ing the ‘fackson Colleétion at the Sheffield Public 
Reference Library. Compiled by T. Walter Hall 
and A. Hermann Thomas. Sheffield: “f. W. 
Northend. pp. xvt. 419. 






A ase but it is not often that so 
byt fine an assortment as that here cata- 
K logued comes to them by way of gift. 
Sheffield’s good fortune in this respect is not 
undeserved, for Professor Henry Jackson tells us 
that he was hesitating what to do with his brother’s 
collection when the appearance of Mr. Walter 
Hall’s ‘Catalogue of the Charters, Deeds, and 
Manuscripts in the Public Reference Library’ 
made it clear that there were those in Sheffield 
who were interested in its history and prepared to 
spend time and trouble upon its records; so to 
Sheffield the colleétion went. It consists of the 
papers acquired by members of the Jackson family 
at various times in the course of a century, and 
more especially of two purchases made by Mr. 
Alfred Jackson late in life, the one of some of the 
papers amassed by Joseph Hunter, the historian 
of Hallamshire, the other those of a next-door 
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neighbour, Mr. William Swift, a really fine example 
of a local antiquary. The great majority of the 
documents relate either to Yorkshire or Derbyshire, 
a few to other counties. Perhaps not one of them 
can be called of very great importance, but quite 
apart from their local interest, which is very great, 
they are sufficiently varied to give any student of 
English land tenures and social customs a fine 
browsing-ground, and an excellent introduétion to 
the history of English handwriting. Even the 
mere bibliographer may be pleased at finding two 
examples of the pretty custom, when a friendly 
lease was granted, of making the annual rent a rose, 
or at tracing the history of a whole family of 
Parkers by means of successive deeds, or at making 
the acquaintance of so many expressive words which 
have now become obsolete. The cataloguing of 
the collection by Mr. Hill and Mr. Thomas is a 
model of how such work should be done, and 
Dr. Jackson’s prefatory note contains sketches of 
his grandfather, father, and brother, all of them 
surgeons practising at Sheffield, which are really 
delightful. We hope that this excellent catalogue, 
like its predecessor, will attraét further donations. 


Index to the Works of “fohn Henry Cardinal Newman. 
By ‘foseph Rickaby, S.*f., B.Sc. (Oxon.). Lang- 
mans, Green Co. pp. vitt. 156. Price 6s. net. 


Mr. Rickaby explains in his preface that ‘this 
is not a Concordance, or Onomasticon ; it is meant 
to be a guide to Newman’s thought, to the changes 
of that thought, or, as he would have said, to the 
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“development” which that thought ran through 
from the first public utterances of the Fellow 
of Oriel to the last words of the aged Priest of the 
Oratory.’ The Index seems to us very ingeniously 
planned and skilfully carried out, and we have found 
it extraordinarily interesting. 


A. W. P. 


Hardware. A Novel in four books by Kineton Parkes. 
T. Fisher Unwin, London, 1914. 6s. 


It is not the habit of Tue Lisrary to review 
contemporary English fiction, but if ever the rule 
is to be broken, we feel it may be when a pro- 
fessional bookman makes an essay in that branch 
of literature, and therefore we are glad to notice 
* Hardware,’ by Mr. Kineton Parkes, so well-known 
to many of our readers as a librarian until three 
years ago. ‘Hardware’ is the author’s sixth novel, 
and indicates, as did his previous books, that he is 
clearly of the school of Mr. Arnold Bennett and 
Mr. H. G. Wells—the ‘ Saturation School’ as Mr. 
Henry James calls it. The chapter arrangement 
and the style of ‘ Hardware’ prepare us at once 
for the discovery that Mr. Parkes is endeavouring 
to do for Birmingham what Mr. Bennett does for 
the Potteries, and this study of the rise of Birming- 
ham under Mr. Chamberlain—thinly disguised as 
Mr. Richard Astbury—is an interesting bit of 
civic history. 

In the consequent social and commercial up- 
heaval are involved the fortunes of the hero, 


Thorpe Chatwin, and of Edward Sharp and his 
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family. The two men are prophets of rival creeds 
of business morality. Sharp may be said to repre- 
sent the mammon of unrighteousness, and Chatwin 
is a lofty-minded but practical idealist. The 
contest ends in a compromise due to Sharp’s some- 
what melodramatic but none the less attractive 
daughter Hettie. 

Thorpe himself is perhaps less interesting than 
his mother and father, both most attraétive and 
sympathetically drawn figures. As a study of the 
fortunes of this family alone, the book is well 
worth reading. The skilful way in which their 
story and that of the Sharps are welded into and 
subordinated to the larger theme—the growth of a 
great city—and the unobtrusive enforcing of the 
lesson that a city can be great and honourable 
only as her individual citizens aim at greatness and 
honour, place Mr. Parkes’s work on a high artistic 
level. 

We can conscientiously recommend ‘ Hardware’ 
to our readers both for their personal recreation 
and for a place in their libraries, and they may be 
interested to know that the author’s novels, ‘ The 
Altar of Moloch,’ and ‘The Money-Hunt,’ are 
still obtainable from the publishers in the library 
edition, or bound in leather from Chivers & Co. 























Adam von Speier, printer at Basel, 
44-59; his surname possibly | 
Ysenhut, 56. 

Aesop, printed by Adam von | 
Speier, 51. 

Alabaster, William, provenance of | 
Hebrew Lexicon attached to his | 
‘Spiraculum Tubarum,’ 410-23. | 

Amerbach, Johann, books assigned | 
to his press transferred to Adam | 
von Speier, 51 59. 

Anstey, Christopher, his New Bath 
Guide, 163. 

Antichrist, separate manuscript of | 
the play of, from the Chester | 
cycle, 174.599., 190 59g., 202. 

Assumption Play, dropped out of | 
Chester cycle, of which it did | 
not form an integral part, 26 s9., | 
181 sg., 185; in manuscript of 
Coventry cycle in later hand 
and on different paper, 370, 372. 

Austrian incunabula, review of 


Bibliography of, 103 59. 


Baldensperger, F., notice of his 
‘La Littérature,’ 80 59. 

Ballen, Dorothy, her ‘ Bibliography 
of Roadmaking and Roads in 
the United Kingdom’ reviewed, 
108-11. 

Banns or announcements of Miracle 
Plays, Chester cycle, 181 599., 
185, 188 ; ‘Coventry’ cycle, 377 


599. 

Barnard, Lady Anne, on the first 
South African almanac, 32. 

Basel, Chur Breviary of 1490 


INDEX. 





printed at, So. 





Bethelsdorp, printing at, 38 s¢¢. 

Bibliographical and textual pro- 
blems of the English miracle 
cycles, articles by W, W. Greg, 
1-30, 168-205, 280-319, 365- 
99- 

Bishopstone, private press at, 71 sgg. 

Blair’s ‘ Grave,’ Blake’s illustrations 
to, 238 sg. 

Blake, William, an early apprecia- 
tion of, by H. Crabb Robinson, 
epitomised by K. A. Esdaile, 
229-56; notice of, from ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ 231. 

Blue books, their unpleasantness, 
326. 

Boddington, Nicholas, copies of 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ bought by 
64 59., 68. 

Boineburg, Baron von, befriends 
Leibnitz, 142. 

Borcheerds, Meent, first author 
printed in South Africa, 37. 

Bourget, P., his ‘Le démon de midi’ 
noticed, 403 s9¢. 

Bouvier, Emile, quoted, 157. 

Braddyl, Thomas, printer of early 
editions of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, 60-9. 

Brome play of Sacrifice of Isaac 
more likely to be borrowed from 
Chester than vice versa, 297. 

Brunswick-Luneburg, Duke of, 
relations with Leibnitz, 143 


599. 
~~ John, H. R. Plomer on a 
Lawsuit as to an early edition 
of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
60-9. 
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Cambridge, efforts at co-operation 
among libraries at, 329 59. 


Cape Town, early printing at, 31- | 


8, 4159. 


Capus, Alfred, his ‘Le Théatre’ | 


noticed, 87 sg. 


Carnegie, Andrew, influence on | 
Scottish libraries, 26 sgg.; sug- | 


gestions to his United Kingdom 
Trustees, 430 599. 

Cave, Edward, possibly edited the 
‘Norwich Gazette,’ 208. 

Chambers, R. W., speech at foun- 
dation of Panizzi Club, 99 s¢. 

Chester Cycle of Miracle Plays, 
textual relation of their manu- 
scripts, 168-205, 318 s¢.; rela- 


tion to Brome play of Sacrifice | 
of Isaac, 297; its play of Christ | 


and the Doétors, 301 sg. 
Christ and the Doétors, miracle 


play, correspondences in differ- 


ent cycles, 296 sg. 

Christmas plays, development of, 
8 599. 

Chur Breviary of 1490, printed by 
Adam von Speier, 44 599. 

Churchill, Awnsham, copies of 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ bought by, 
64 599. 

Clarke, A. L., on Leibnitz as a 
librarian, 140-157. 
Classification, Leibnitz’s 

150. 
Coppée, Frangois, his letters, 158. 
Copyists of miracle plays, 28. 
Corpus Christi plays, their relation 
to Miracle plays, 16 59., 19 5g. 
‘Coventry’ Plays, how acted, 18; 
borrow lines from ‘ Harrowing 
of Hell,’ 283; critical examina- 
tion of, 365-99. 
Coventry Guild Plays, confined to 


system, 


' 


INDEX. 


Cross-Grove, Henry, Jacobite, 
journalist and printer, by J. B. 
Williams, 206-19. 

Crous, Ernst, on Co-operation 
among German Libraries by 
mutual loans and the Informa- 
tion Bureau, 113-39, 337-44- 


Daffey’s Elixir, advertisement of, 
216. 

Davidson, Dr. Charles, his ‘Studies 
in the English Mystery Plays’ 
quoted, 287, 289, 292 2. 

Davis, E. Jeffries, note on the en- 
quiry of the death of Richard 
Hunne, 220-2. 

Deimling, Hermann, his edition of 
the Chester Plays, 177, 190, 
194, 203 59. 

Dickens, Charles, possible acquaint- 
ance with early Norwich news- 
paper feuds, 206, 211. 

Differential Calculus, or fluxions, 
rival claim to their invention, 
152. 

Dolch, Walther, review of his sec- 
tion ot a Bibliography of early 
Austrian books, 103. 

Donnay, Maurice, le¢tures on 
Alfred de Musset noticed, 406. 

Duck, Stephen, ploughman poet, 
216. 

Dudley, Howard, private press at 
Easebourne, 74 59. 


Duff, E. Gordon, his catalogue of 


early printed books in Pepys 
library, noticed, 223 59. 

Dundee, history of library move- 
ment in, 427 59. 


Easebourne, private printing at, 


New Testament, 366; text of | 


‘Christ and the Doétors’ play 
preserved, 299. 


7459: 
Eastbourne, private printing at, 


75 9: 
Eatanswill newspaper, prototypes 
at Norwich, 206, 211, 215. 
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Einblattdrucke des xv. Jahrhun- | Halliwell-Phillips, J.O., his edition 


derts, noticed, 227 59. 

Epinal Woodcuts, 165. 

Esdaile, K. A., an early apprecia- 
tion of William Blake epitomised 
by, 229-36. 


Fava and Bresciano, their ‘La | 
Stampa a Napoli nel xv. Secolo’ | 


quoted on Riessinger’s first press 
at Rome, 321 599. 

Ferry, Jules, his letters noticed, 
407 59. 


book on, noticed, 406 sg. 


of the ‘Coventry’ Miracle Plays, 
367, 374, 378. 

Hampden, Lord, private press at 
his seat at Glynde, 76. 

Han, Ulric, edition of S. Jerome's 
letters assigned to, transferred to 
Riessinger’s first press at Rome, 
320-4. 

Harper, C. A., on relations of 
Brome and Chester plays of 
Sacrifice of Isaac, 297. 


| ‘Harrowing of Hell,’ lines from, 
Flaubert, Gustave, E. Seilliére’s | 


Fluxions, rival claim to their in- | 


vention, 152. 

Foreign Literature, articles by 
Elizabeth Lee on, 80-94, 155- 
67, 266-79, 400-9. 


on, 401. 
‘Frei durch Ablésung,’ 118-33. 


Gaselee, Stephen, speech at founda- 
tion of Panizzi Club, 100 s¢. 

* Gentleman’s Magazine,’ notice of 
William Blake in, 231 5¢. 

Gilbert, Davies, private press at 
Eastbourne, 75 59. 

Glynde, private printing at, 76. 


Godwin, William, French study | 


of, 162. 
Greg, W. W., on Bibliographical 
and textual problems of the 


168-205, 280-319, 365-99. 
Griqua Town, printing at, 40 59. 


in the ‘Coventry’ Plays, 282 sg. 
Harvey, Gabriel, Moore Smith’s 
edition of his ‘ Marginalia’ re- 
viewed, 131 59. 
Hayward’s Heath, asserted private 
press at, 76. 


| Hebrew Lexicon, the history of a, 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870, books 


article by S. K. Jones, 410-23. 


| Hegge, Robert, his name on the 


manuscript of the so-called 


‘Coventry’ Plays, 365. 


| Henry, Fernand, his translation of 


English sonnets, 161. 
Hertel, Lorenz, sublibrarian under 
Leibnitz, 146 sgg. 


| Hilarius, his miracle plays, 11. 


Hulme, Wyndham, speech at 
foundation of Panizzi Club, 98 
5 


q: 
| Hunne, Richard, the enquiry of 


his death, note on, 220-2, 


| Hurdis, Rev. James, private press 
English miracle cycles, 1-30, | 


Guilds, their relations to English | 


miracle plays, 16 sgg., 21 59. 


Hall, T. W., and A. H. Thomas, 
descriptive catalogue of Jackson 
Collection of Charters, etc., at 
Sheffield Reference Library, 
noticed, 434 59. 


j 


at Bishopstone, 71 s9g. 


Information Bureau, for German 
libraries, working of, 118-24. 
Inter-library loan service, Prussian, 


125 399. 


Jackson, Alfred, catalogue of his 
collection of Charters, etc., in 
Sheffield Reference Library, 
noticed, 434 59. 
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James, Richard, Cotton’s librarian, 
started wrong attribution of 
miracle plays to Coventry, 365. 

Jeffries, E., on the Enquiry of the 
Death of R. Hunne, 220-2. 

Jerome, St., edition of his letters 
assigned to Riessinger’s first press 
at Rome, 320-4. 


Jones, Stephen K., on the History 


of a Hebrew Lexicon, 410-23. 


Kalendar of Shepherds, Wyer’s 
edition of Ptolemy’s ‘Compost’ 
really based on, 357 599. 


Kellermann, Bernhard, his ‘ Der | 


Tunnel’ noticed, 91 59. 


Kirkup, Seymour, his admiration | 


for Blake’s ‘Ancient Britons,’ 
2440. 


La Fontaine, Jean de, biography 
by Louis Roche, noticed, 82 sg. 

Lamb, Charles, his copy of Blake’s 
Descriptive Catalogue, 229. 

Lange, Dr., his translations from 
Blake, 252 59. 

Lathrop, H. B., on some rogueries 
of Robert Wyer, 349-64. 

Lee, Elizabeth, articles on Recent 
Foreign Literature, 80-94, 155- 
67, 266-79, 400-9. 

Le Goupils, Marc, his ‘ Le Carre- 
four’ reviewed, 266 s9g. 

Legenda Aurea, influence on mir- 
acle plays, 287, 289. 

Leibnitz, Gottfr. Wilhelm, as a 
librarian, article by A. L. Clarke, 
140-54. 

Leihverkehr, Prussian, 125 599. 


Lemaitre, Jules, his ‘Vieillesse | 


d’Héléne’ reviewed, 271 59. 


Librarians, no direét conneétion | 


between their services and pay, 
oi —_ 

Librarianship, Leibnitz as a li- 
brarian, 140-54. 


Libraries, co-operation among Ger- 
man, by mutual loan and the 
Information Bureau, by Ernst 
Crous, 113-39, 337-44- 

Library of Congress, Washington, 
catalogue of Opera Librettos at, 
reviewed, 345-8. 

Liturgical drama, its development 
traced, 3 sg. ; later miracle plays 
did not take liturgical plays as 
their source, 288. 

Lloyd, A. C. G., on the Birth of 
Printing in South Africa, 31-41. 

London, need for co-operation 
among libraries at, 331 59.; 
members of Panizzi Club in 
should form a branch, 335. 


MacAlister, J. Y. W., presides at 
formation of the Panizzi Club, 
95 599. 

Metres in miracle plays, 369 5¢., 
395 599: 

Millar, A. H., on the Needs of 
Scottish Libraries, 424-33. 

Mille, Pierre, his ‘ Le Monarque’ 
reviewed, 269 s99. 

Mirabeau, his oratory, 166. 

Miracle Plays, bibliographical and 
textual problems of the English 
cycles, by W. W. Greg, 1-30, 
168-205, 280-319, 365-99. 


| Mistral, Frederic, tribute to, 165 s9. 


Moore Smith, G. C., his edition 
of Gabr. Harvey’s ‘ Marginalia’ 
reviewed, 111 59. 

Musset, Alfred de, lectures on, by 
Maurice Donnay, noticed, 406. 


N-town cycle, neutral name for 
‘Coventry’ Plays, 366, 373, 399. 

Navatel, Ludovic, his ‘ Fénelon’ 
reviewed, 274 59. 

' Newman, Cardinal, Index to his 

works noticed, 435. 
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Nicodemus, Gospel of, borrowings 
from in York Plays, 281 s¢. 

Northern Passion, Wakefield Plays 
borrow from, 283. 

Norwich, connexion with news- 
paper press, 208. 

‘ Norwich Courant,’ Whig journal, 
206. 

‘Norwich Gazette,’ Henry Cross- 
Grove’s Jacobite journal, 206 


599- 


Old Testament plays rather dra- 
matic prologues than dramas, 14. 

Opera librettos, review of cata- 
logue of, 345-8. 

Oral transmission of miracle plays 
improbable, 29, 296, 313 59. 
Oxford, efforts at co-operation 

among libraries at, 329 59. 


Palmer, Samuel, historian of print- 
ing, 217. 

Panizzi Club, account of its forma- 
tion, 95-102; paper ‘On Get- 
ting to Work’ read before, 325- 
36. 

Parker, Peter, copies of ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ Part 2, bought by, 65, 
67. 

Parkes, Kineton, notice of his novel 
* Hardware,’ 436. 

Peddie, R. A., Part 2 of his ‘ Con- 
spectus Incunabulorum’ noticed 
225 39. 

Pellison, Maurice, his ‘Les 
Comédies-ballets de Moliére’ 
reviewed, 272 59. 

Pepys\ Library, review of Parts 1 
and 2 of descriptive catalogue, 
223 59. 

Pforzheim, Jacob von, superin- 
ended printing of Chur Breviary 
for Adam von Speier, 54; his 
true surname, Wolff, 56. 
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‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ H. R. Plomer 
on a lawsuit as to an early 
edition of, 60-9. 

Piper, A. Cecil, on Private Printing 
Presses in Sussex, 70-9; on 
Sussex Printing by, 257-65. 

Planétus Mariae, its place in the 
Easter drama, 7. 

Plomer, H. R., on a lawsuit as to 
an early edition of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ 60-9. 

Plutarch, on the Governance of 
Good Health, Wyer’s mangled 
edition of, 349 599. 

Pollard, A. W., report of the forma- 
tion of the Panizzi Club, 95- 
102 ; On Getting to Work, part 
of a paper, read before the 
Panizzi Club, 325-36; reviews, 
108-11, 223-8, 33459. 

Ponder, Nathaniel, first publisher 
of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 60 
599. 

Private Printing Presses in Sussex, 
article by A. C. Piper, 70-9. 
Processio Prophetarum, dramatic 

origin, 10; its development, 13 


5g. 

Proétor, Robert, edition of S. 
Jerome’s letters assigned by to 
Han, transferred to Riessinger’s 
first press at Rome, 320-4. 

Prussian University Libraries, co- 
operation between, 115 s99., 119. 

Ptolomaeus, Wyer’s edition of the 
‘Compost’ (Quadripartitum) 
really based on the Kalendar of 
Shepherds, 357 s¢g. 


Quem quaeritis in sepulcro, this 
Easter ‘trope’ the nucleus of 
the miracle cycles, 4. 


Recent Foreign Literature, articles 
on, by Elizabeth Lee, 80-94, 
155-67, 266-79, 400-9. 
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Renan, Ernest, his ‘ Fragments in- 
times et romanesques’ noticed, 
401 599. 

Rickaby, Joseph, his Index to the 
works of Cardinal 
noticed, 435. 

Riessinger, Sixtus, his first press 


320-4. 
Ritter, Johan Christian, first printer 
in South Africa, 31 599. 
Robinson, Henry Crabb, early ap- 
preciation of William Blake by, 
epitomized by K. A. Esdaile, 
229-56. 


INDEX. 


Shrewsbury Miracle Play fragments, 
stanza in,found also in York Plays, 
284, 290. 


| Sidgwick, F., his introduétion to 


Newman | 


the Pepy’s Catalogue noticed, 
223. 


Smith, Harry Harwood, printer in 
at Rome, by J. V. Scholderer, | 


| Spurgeon, 


Roussin, Henri, his study of W. | 


Godwin, 162 59. 


Sandars Leétures (1913) on Biblio- 
graphical and textual problems 


of the English Miracle Cycles, | 


see Greg. 
Schindler, Valentine, English ad- 


ventures of his ‘ Lexicon Penta- | 


glotton,’ 410-23. 
Scholderer, J. 
Breviary of 1490 and its printer, 
Adam von Speier, 44-59; on 
Sixtus Riessinger’s first press at 


Rome, 320-4; review of * Bib- | 


Cape Colony, 34 599. 

Sonneck, O. G. T., his Catalogue 
of Opera Librettos reviewed, 
345-8. 

South Africa, the Birth of Printing 
in, article by A. C. G. Lloyd, 
31-41. 

Caroline, review of 

Moore Smith’s ed. of Gabriel 

Harvey’s ‘ Marginalia,’ 111 59. 


| Stansted, private printing at, 77. 
| Stapfer, Paul, quoted, 155 59. 
| Streatfeild, R. A., review of Son- 


neck’s Catalogue of Opera Lib- 
rettos, 345-8. 


; Strype, John, Cross-Grove’s con- 


nexion with, 209 sgg. 


| Sussex, Private Printing Presses in, 


V., on the Chur | 


article by A. C. Piper, 70-9. 


| Sussex, notes on the introduétion 


of printing into, 257-65. 


| Swedenborgians, Blake asked to 


liographie des dsterreichischen | 


Drucke des xv. u. xvi. Jahrh.’, 
Heft 1, 103-8. 


| Tanner, J. 


Scottish Libraries, the needs of, 


address by Dr. A. H. Millar, 
24-33. 

Scottish Library Association, its 
history, 424 59. 

Seilliére, Ernest, his ‘Le roman- 
tisme des réalistes’ noticed, 406 
5g. 

Shakespeare, W., German version 
of the Sonnets noticed, 84 599. 


Sheffield, Catalogue of Jackson Col- 


at, | 


lection of Charters, etc., 
noticed, 434 59. 


join, 247. 


R., his Catalogue of 
‘Sea Manuscripts’ in the Pepy’s 
Library noticed, 223. 


| Thorndike, Herbert, his ‘ Epitome 


Lexici Hebraici,’ 411-23. 
Toulmin Smith, Lucy, her edition 
of the York Plays, 280. 
Trent incunabula, 104 59. 


| Tropes, origin of, 3 59. 


| Vaterlandisches 
Robinson’s article on William 
Blake in, epitomized by K. A. 
Esdaile, 233 sgg. 


Viennese incunabula, 105 s9¢- 


Museum, Crabb 
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Wakefield Plays, borrow from York 


Plays, 280 s¢g., 289 599., 294 59.5 | 
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Wyer, Robert, some rogueries of, 
by H. B. Lathrop, 349-64. 


304, and from ‘ Northern Pas- | 
sion,’ 283; their development, | 


‘ ° 9 
291 599-5 manuscript or . register 


from originals owned by different | 


guilds, 293. 


Walker and Robertson, third prin- 


ters in Cape Colony, 35 s9¢. 


Wallace, Albany, private press at | 


Worthing, 78. 
War, effect on literature, 400. 
Way, Lewis, private press at Stan- 
stead, 77 59. 


Williams, J]. B., on Henry Cross- 


Grove, Jacobite, journalist and | 


printer, 206-19. 


Worthing, private printing at, 7859. | 
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| York Plays, relation with Wake- 
field, 280 sgg., 289 s99., 294 59.3 
borrow from, 304; Gospel of 
Nicodemus, 281 sg.; stanza in, 
found also in Shrewsbury play, 
| 284; their development, 290. 
York Scrivener’s play on * Doubt- 
| ing of Thomas,’ separate manu- 
script independent of that cycle, 
24. 
Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ Blake’s 
illustrations to, 248. 
| Ysenhut, possibly Adam von Speier’s 
| surname, 56.. 
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